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OUR or five years ago “top con- 

sciousness” was a new thought. In 

the early days of automobiles, manufac- 

turer and motorist were both chiefly 

concerned as to mechanical things. 

\lost anything was used for tops, from real leather to 
rubberized cheesecloth. 

Then NEVERLEEK was created “especially to meet 
the severe requirements of motor car service.” Having 
merit, timeliness and advertising, 

Neverleek Top Material quickly 
assumed the commanding lead 
in its field which it holds today. 

‘The motorist is now conscious 
of the top on his car. It must be 
right. Hes sure of its correctness 
if the material is Neverleek and 
that 1s why half a hundred manufacturers of high grade 
cars are glad to point to Neverleek top equipment. 

The F. S. Carr 
Company of Boston 
and Detroit are the 
creators and manufac- 
turers of Neverleek. 
They have expressed 
pleasure with the serv- 
ice from “Advertising 
Headquarters’”’ in 
presenting their con- 
sistent story from a 
constantly fresh view- 
point. 


W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BosToNn CHICAGO 





New Yor 
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Farm Income 1917 
Farm Income 1916 
Increase - - - - 


This increase in the farm- 
ers’ income represents the de- 
crease in the amount of money 
city people will have to spend 
in 1918, 

This transfer of money calls 
for a reapportionment of your 
advertising appropriation. It 
calls for an increase in your 


19 Billion Dollars 
- 13 Billion Dollars 
- 6 Billion Dollars 





1918 farm paper appropriation 


How much of an increase? 
Well—the average farmer will 
have 46% more to spend in 
1918. 

The income of STANDARD 
FARMERS. is_ considerably 
above the average. 


The Standard Farm Market 


(Over 1,000,000 Farm Homes) 


means a great deal more than 1,000,000 farm homes. 
the influence of 1,000,000 STANDARD FARMERS among their 


neighbors. 
neighbors, too. 


If you are not anxious for immediate sales pending an ove: 
keep your name before the public, 


condition, but merely want to 


ides 
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Sell a STANDARD FARMER and you sell his 


rsold 


remember THE STANDARD FARMERS are the leading citi- 
zens among one-third of our entire population. 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
A Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
The Ohio Farmer 


Established 1848 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


Progressive Farmer 
_ , Established 1886, 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York Ci 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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The Man Back of Bon Ami, 


Tarvia and Congoleum 
A Who’s Who Story of Business 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


F I were called on to name my 
favorite five-foot book shelf I 
should point without hesitation to 
a row of red-bound volumes in 
library, bearing in gold the 

_ title, “Who’s Who In 
America.’ ' 

In my younger days the Count 
of Monte Cristo held me spell- 
bound many a night, and there 
were other nights when Ivanhoe 
enthralled me. Chiefly through 
the secret consumption of pe- 
troleum I had devoured some 
thirty volumes of Cooper before 
arriving at the age of twelve. 
Well do I remember sitting 
propped up in bed, in an icy sleep- 
ing room, turning with numb 
fingers the worn pages of David 
Copperfield or Oliver Twist. 

Even in that zero bedroom my 
blood was often afire. “Clasp your 
arm tighter,” said Bill Sikes, as 
he drew Oliver through the win- 
dow. “Give. me a shawl here! 
They've hit him. Quick! Damna- 
tion, how the boy bleeds!” 

Gad, if only an advertising 
writer could get hold of us like 
that! 

And sometimes I think that the 
copy man could learn some fine 
kinks ot appeal by studying cer- 
tain non-advertising writers. 

3ut I was saying that in these 
sedate years I like “Who’s Who 
In America.” The stories of real 
men always fascinate me, espe- 
cially if they have done big things, 
Sometimes of an evening, when 
the house is still and the oil stove 


burns cheerily (Dr. Garfield hav- 
ing successfully conserved my 
coal), I draw near and revel in 
the glamour and mystery of these 
tales. Yet I confess them to be 
disappointing and _ exasperating. 
Each little story is indeed a mys- 
tery. It simply leads us up to 
climaxes, and omits the details we 


fain would know. 


So now that the circumstances 
of my calling ordain that I should 
translate into words something of 
the story of William Hamlin 
Childs, I hope in a measure to 
fill in such gaps as are ordinarily 
left by the perfunctory biographer. 
I am under contract with Mr. 
Childs, however, to eliminate su- 
perlatives and cut down my ad- 
jectives. At the request of Print- 
ERS’ INK I went to him and asked 
the privilege of writing this brief 
biography. In consenting, with 
some hesitation, he impressed on 
me the fact that the great Barrett 
Company, and the Bon Ami Com- 
pany, as well; have grown up out 
of the ability of many men. He 
says that his role has been to sur- 
round himself with men who 
could do the things he couldn’t 
do himself 

Not all my facts, by any means, 
were obtained from Mr. Childs. 
A historian must have various 
sources of information, and I 
shall not attempt to differentiate 
in all cases. 

He was born at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1857, without a silver 
spoon in ‘his mouth. His first 
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money was earned by selling 
newspapers. At the age of six- 
teen he graduated from the Hart- 
ford High School, and then went 
to work for a wholesale dry goods 
house. In a few years he became 
a salesman and was on the road 
for about a year. ; 

He then went to Manchester, 
Conn., and joined his father and 
brother in the grain business. 1 
don’t know whether I 
am justified in saying 
that his tendency to 
advertise first became 
evident at that time, 
but at any rate the 
name took up nearly 
the whole side of the 
elevator, and passen- 
gers on the railroad 
trains commonly sup- 
posed CHILDS to be 
the town itself. 

Along about this 
time there came to 
Manchester one J. T. 
Robertson, who had 
been with a _ large 
soap manufacturing 
company and _ who 
now established a lit- 
tle soap business in 
that town. Mr. Childs 
had expanded some- 
what in his business 
associations and he 
took a very small in- 
terest in this extreme- 
ly small business. 

Among the _ prod- 
ucts Robertson pro- 
ceeded to make was 
one called Bon Ami, 
the name having been 
imagined by a Con- 
gregational minister who liked to 
show off his French. Bon Ami 
means “good friend.” The cog- 
nomen was both fortunate and un- 
fortunate. In the long run it has 
proved to be a strong asset, in as 
much as there is no other trade 
name like it. 

The Robertson soap _ business 
attained considerable size in Man- 
chester, although the Bon Ami 
end of it was developed very little. 
But Mr. Childs, believing. that 
here was a good product on which 

to specialize, bought out this end 
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of it and moved it down to 
York. This was about 
With him was associated a 
tive, and the firm name 
Childs and Childs. At fir 
house had a little office in. W: 
Street, and I am told that ; 
money for the first four « 
years. 

In the meantime he becar 
nancially interested in the 





WILTLTAM HAMLIN CHILDS 


Roofing Company, of wh 
cousin, W. H. H. Childs, \ 
head. 

Many years before, a « 
product business had bee 
lished in Chicago by S. | 
rett and others, and it cam 
that the Mica Roofing (¢ 
was merged with The 
Company and that Mr. Chu! 
made manager of a nun 
Eastern branches, includin 
York and Boston. He s 
came general manager. \\ 
Childs had died, and | 
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IN - ITALY 
500- YEARS: AGO 
* 


Whenthedominating, the universal, the 
all-absorbing interest was the Church, 
Art found its fullest expression in ma- 
donnas and saints—as witness the mas-’ 
terpieces of Fra Lippo Lippi, Brother 
Angelico, or Brother Lorenzo. 


When, as today, the universal. the all- 
absorbing interest is commerce, reason 
leads us to expect that in commerceArt 
will find rich development. 


The artists of the H.K. McCann Com- 
pany believe firmly in the opportunity 
that commerce holds for Art. That is 
why, when drawing illustrations for our 
clients, no standard is too severe, no 
effort too tedious in achieving the aim 
expressed by © 


TRUTH - WELL: TOLD 
x 
THE H. K. MCCANN COMPANY 


New York Cleveland SanFrancisco Toronto 


, 


Our booklet “Advertising Service” will 
be sent to interested executives on request 
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Eversley Childs, was now factory 
manager. In the course of events 
the company was incorporated in 
New Jersey, in 1903, as the Amer- 
ican Coal Products Company, and 
William Hamlin Childs became 
vice-president and ultimately pres- 
ident. I ought to say that in 1916 
the name was changed to The 
Barrett Company, because the 
advertising of the Barrett name 
had heavily overshadowed the old 
name. 

I make no attempt to follow the 
exact sequence of events, but the 
subject of advertising was long 
ago uppermost in Mr. Childs’ 
mind. He had begun to adver- 
tise Bon Ami locally when the 
business was up in Connecticut, 
and had further developed his 
campaigns in New York. Now 
that he was in this bigger business 
the possibility of advertising con- 
tinually obsessed him. But the 
curious part of it was that al- 
though his business was big and 
had ten plants, it seemed to have 
nothing whatever to advertise. 


They were making such things as 


pitch, felt and building papers, 
and roofing of many grades, but 
other companies were making 
pretty much the same things. The 
Barrett products were not dis- 
tinctive possessions of the com- 
pany, and to advertise them would 
have been like spreading molasses 
on other folks’ bread. 


TWO AGENCIES ADVISED AGAINST 
ADVERTISING 


Nevertheless, Mr. Childs kept 
thinking about advertising, and 
finally he called in the head of an 
advertising agency and asked for 
advice. This agent made some- 
thing of an investigation of the 
Barrett goods and reported ad- 
versely. “Any attempt to adver- 
tise,” he said, “would be wasting 
money.” 

Mr. Childs, however, was not 
convinced. I am told that he has 
a habit of reopening propositions 
that have been supposed to be 
closed. Men have been known to 
go back to him time after time in 
such cases, and have found him 
ready to listen. In this instance 
he took the initiative himself and 
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sent for another advertising man, 
But the latter’s verdict was the 
same. The company had nothing 
to advertise. 

Mr. Childs still believed that 
advertising possibilities could be 
developed, and finally he put the 
proposition before still another 
advertising agency. After many 
conferences and the development 
of ideas, a plan was suggested. It 
was decided that even if the prod- 
ucts themselves couldn’t be adver- 
tised, they could be united in the 
form of a “specification,” and this, 
somewhat like a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion, could be made the basis of 
the advertising. 

Most of the stockholders in the 
company at that time were men 
of wealth and fixed ideas. The 
“specification” project was too 
imaginative to appeal to them, and 
they protested against the waste 
of money in such a way. They 
were bears on advertising, but Mr. 
Childs was the bull. From what 
I know and hear of him he is an 
optimist by nature and an enthusi- 
ast by temperament. I have va- 
rious evidence, some of which I 
shall cite, to indicate that imagi- 
nation is characteristic of him. In 
spite of the opposition he secured 
an appropriation of $12,000. His 
company’s western interests, how- 
ever, refused to come in, so this 
advertising was planned for the 
eastern division only. 

I shall not go into the market 
investigation that preceded this 
campaign. It has been told in 
part, in print. Scarcely two 
months had elapsed after the ad- 
vertising began when the western 
end of the company sat up. The 
men out there began to realize 
that they were not in the band 
wagon, and they sent along $12, 
000 and asked to be taken aboard. 

I scarcely need to say that the 
success of the “Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof” was very great. I do 
not need to tell you that this ad- 
vertising has continued to expand, 
and with it the business. 

It is advertising that stands out 
uniquely from the every-day sort. 
There is a directness and punch 
about it that gets the attention 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Selling the War 


to the Working 


Man 


How America’s Great Task of Bringing Every Last Ounce of Man Power 
to Bear, Is Being Aided by the Use of Advertising Methods Which 
Help Keep Labor Loyal and Production at Top Notch 


By Bruce Bliven 


DVERTISING has been 

called upon for many strange 
purposes of late. It has urged 
people to eat less, to wear their 
old clothes, to keep their rooms at 
a temperature of 68 degrees, to 
give away their money to charity. 
It is even said by newspaper cor- 
respondents that when thousands 
of Italian troops were tricked by 
Austrian and German spies last 





measure in restoring the morale 
of the men, and to have aided in 
their subsequent gallant and des- 
perate resistance to the onrush of 
the gray-clad Huns. 

Yet it is doubtful if advertising 
has ever had a more striking task 
or been confronted by a greater 
opportunity than now faces it in 
helping to make effective the 
mobilization of American labor in 
shop and shipyard to win the 
war. That legitimate, cus- 
tomary advertising methods 
are now being used to speed 
up our workingmen, make 
them realize the importance 
of their task, and keep them 
“on the job,” may be news to 
some readers of Printers’ Ink, 
who will be interested in 
knowing what is being done, 
and what is the situation 
which makes such aid of ad- 








For each soldier boy, an average, ISO 
factories, 


plies per annum; |i 
transportation, airplanes, etc. etc. 


The pak plow lity are doing their bit. 





weighing on pounds, our 
cep atom pan oe aay a peng a 





With iste for their rag 
rr cree teceaeiven, trom au etonone of te peosie, 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY CAN AND WILL 
WIN THIS WAR FOR LIBERTY 


Breeders of industrial war at home must be eliminated. 
National co-operation is the slogan to insure victory for 
Democtacy over Autocracy. 


ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS OF WITICH OVER ONE 
MILLION HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED * 


year into laying down their arms 
in the belief that their enemies 
would do the same, the Italian 
Government placarded all the 
standing walls behind their own 
lines with advertisements appeal- 
ing to the soldiers to get back in 
the trenches and fight; and these 
advertisements are reported to 
have been successful in 


large 
8 


vertising imperative. 

In the thirty days of last 
September, quite a lot of 
American workingmen here 
and there throughout _ the 
country, dropped their tools 
and went on strike. 

To descend to cold, dry 
figures, there were 283 strikes 
during that month. On 112 
of these there are no figures 
available, but in the other 17] 
there were 147,349 men in- 
volved. The average length 
of a strike is seven days, s0 
that more than one million 
working days were lost im 
September. 

Germany, also, has strikes. In 
the twelve months of 1916, she 
had 240 strikes. They involved 
124,404 men, and a total loss of 
245.404 woi ‘king days. 

That is: the United States lost 
four times as many working days 
in one month as Germany lost in 
a whole year! To be sure, the 
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One advertiser, re- 
cently, was surprised 
to learn that tie 
Brooklyn Standard 


Union was fifty years 
old. 


Yes, and growing 
more vigorous as 
ave advances. 


No hardening of the 
arteries in this news- 
paper; on the con- 
trary, a circulation 
which not only 1s 
larger but stronger 
In every way. 
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United States is fifty per cent 
larger than Germany; but that 
doesn’t entitle us to be five thou- 
sand per cent more inefficient in 
our waste of man power. 

That is one phase of our labor 
problem. There are others. How 
great is our annual loss because 
of individual men leaving their 
work a day, or two or three days 
at a time, for this or that reason, 
no one can tell. The other day a 
friend of the writer was offered 
a position as “production engi- 
neer” in a very big plant in Con- 
necticut making war materials. 

“What are the duties which go 


National Security 
and Prosperity 


Depend Upon 


| Industrial Peace 
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to spend. This habit is not by 
any means typical, but it is com- 
mon enough to cause a very se- 
rious problem in any plant which 
employs large numbers of men. 
Similar complaints come from all 
parts of the country. 

It is to be doubted if there is 
a single question of grave national 
importance more deserving the 
attention of every patriotic citi- 
zen than this one of getting full 
efficiency out of the man power of 
the nation. From divers gentlemen 
with megaphones at Washinvton, 
we hear that “Food Will Wn the 
War,” “Ships Will Win the War,” 


“ALL THE KINGS 
IM THE WORLD 
CANT 


National safety and industrial prosperity 
are dependent upon the loyalty and 
efficiency of our producing and consum- 
ing citizens, The rules of the war game 
make victory inevitable for the best 
partners holding the strongest cards. 


PULL TOGETHER 





AND CALL THE KAISER’S BLUFF! 





TWO MORE POSTERS OF A SERIES SPONSORED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS 


with this position?” he inquired 
of the superintendent. 

“There’s just one duty,” the an- 
swer came back. “Try to make 
the men stay on the job six days 
a week.” 

And then he went on to explain 
that this plant was paying—was 
forced to pay—ten and fifteen 
dollars a day to men who had 
never in their lives before earned 
as much as six. Therefore the 
workman, dazed by his sudden 
and fabulous wealth, has formed 
an inconvenient habit of stopping 
to “rest” every now and then 
when he feels like it or has a few 
dollars ahead which he would like 





“Guns Will Win the War,” and so 
on. But there is a big factor which 
we seem somewhat in danger of 
overlooking: 

You can’t get food without the 
labor of millions of men to pro- 
duce, transport, store and dis- 
tribute it. 

You can’t get ships without 
workingmen to build them 

Guns won’t make themselves. 

So that in all fairness to the im- 
portance of food, ships and guns, 
it is still true that Labor «will win 
this war. Or lose it. 

To keep fifteen soldiers in the 
field requires the uninterru)ted la- 
bor of eighty-five men in fac- 
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Advertising Is Not 
Fighting 








Advertising Is Persuasion 








And the most profitable kind is that which 
moves along the lines of least resistance. 
The Poster with its dominant size, brilliant 
lithography and complete distribution in every 
city, reaches the whole population of that 
city—high and low, rich and poor, because 
none of us ever gets beyond the lure of color. 
That includes the retail dealer as well as the 
consumer. 


You'll agree that the maximum of publicity 
value lies in maintaining your advertising as 
closely as possible to the spot where the ad- 
vertiser “cashes” on his appropriation. That’s 
precisely where the Poster renders 100 per 
cent service. And Poster advertising costs less 
than any other medium—$1.00 per month 
per 1,000 population. Ask us for details. 





IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO- 
Poster Advertising in the 
United States and Canada 
S West 4O0u Street - New York City 


OFFICES IN 
Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 
Cleveland Buffalo Kansas City 
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tories at home. Every soldier 
(who weighs on the average 150 
pounds) consumes in the course 
of a year fifty-three times his own 
weight in food, clothing, muni- 
tions, etc., or four tons per man. 
And that four tons has to be car- 
ried three thousand miles across 
blue water studded with peri- 
scopes, in shipS of which the sup- 
ply must be steadily and rapidly 
augmented to offset the losses. 
The problem of securing from 
labor its full share in the great 
war tasks which surround us 1s, 
after all, pretty largely a psycho- 
logical one. If you can get any 
individual workman to see the 
great responsibility which lies on 
his shoulders, can make him see 
what the winning of the war 
means to him and to his children 
and his children’s children, you 
have done all that is necessary. 
However, just at that point lies 
our weakness. Thousands upon 
thousands of our workmen are of 
alien birth, ignorant of our ideals, 
unable to speak our tongue. Some- 


thing of the problem these men 


present was outlined, with the 
remedies which are being em- 
ployed, in a recent series of arti- 
cles on “Americanization” in 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

Other workmen, though they 
speak English, and have spent 
their lives in the shadow of our 
flag, do not clearly understand 
why the winning of the war is so 
vital to the welfare.of democracy 
the world over. In part, their at- 
titude is due to the insidious ac- 
tion of German propagandists, 
spreading false rumors, attribut- 
ing wrong motives to official acts, 
insinuating mysterious alliances. 
Again, some of the workmen 
nourish a grudge against England 
owing to their birth, or their fath- 
er’s birth, in the Emerald Isle. 
And finally, a great many men 
have an ingrained and instinctive 
distrust of any movement, or any 
cause, which has the approval and 
endorsement of the employer, 
whom they look upon as _ their 
hereditary enemy. 

It is this combination of forces 
at work which caused Sir Steph- 
enson Kent, Director of the Labor 
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Supply of England, to declare a 
short time ago, after he had made 
a careful study of the labor sit- 
uation in this country: “If Great 
Britain had had one-eighth o/ the 
number of labor troubles i: the 
past two years that the United 
States has had, my country would 
have had to conclude a disgra:ciul 
peace with Germany by this tinic.” 


ESSENTIALLY A TASK FOR ADV! 
ING 


Since our labor problem, ‘!ien, 
is so largely one of “selling the 
idea of war”.to the laboring man, 
it will not surprise readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK to know, as we 
have already stated, that the meth- 
ods typified by advertising, which 
is the most efficient force for sow- 
ing ideas broadcast, are now be- 
ing used to help speed labor up 
and keep it on the job of turning 
out war materials. So serious is 
the problem, and so vital the re- 
sults which must be obtained, that 
we believe our readers will be 
keenly interested in knowing of 
some of the means which have al- 
ready been inaugurated to keep 
the loyalty of labor at the boiling 
point, and how these methods may 
be applied in other plants and fac- 
tories which are facing, or soon 
will face, identical problems 

Let it be clearly understood at 
the very start that Printers’ INK 
is not for an instant accusing the 
American workingman, taking him 
by and large, of.a lack of loyalty, 
or of pro-German sympathies 
The number of strikes occurring 
since we entered the war which 
can be directly or indirectly 
traced to German sympathies or 
German money is so small as to 
be entirely negligible. It is rather 
a lack of appreciation of the grav- 
ity of the situation which must be 
laid at labor’s door, and it is a 
charge which can be directed with 
equally good grace at about every 
other element in the commu 

Nor would we be underst:iod as 
urging that labor be demic by 
law the right to strike durin war- 
time. No one with a grain of 
common sense will deny tha! many 
of the recent strikes have been 

(Continued on page & 
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GREAT 
SUCCESS 


CARRIED A 
REPRESENTATIVE 
LIST OF 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
GREAT READER INTEREST 


Reaches a NEW FIELD in a 
CONSTRUCTIVE, PROTECTIVE, 
EDUCATIONAL and CO-OPERATIVE WAY 


Its Policy is Above Reproach—Strong, Virile Articles 
and Editorials of Keen, Timely and Pertinent Interest 


THE FIELD—*Soft Drink” Retailers, Jobbers, Bottlers and 
Manufacturers. The Retailers include Soda Fountains in Drug 
Stores. in Confectionery Stores—in Hotels—in Billiard and Pool 


Halls and the NEW STYLE Saloon. 


Does not Depend on “Dry” Territory for Success—Equally Interesting 
to SOFT DRINK and Allied Industries in “Wet” Territory 


THE WHOLE WORLD IS TURNING TO SOFT DRINKS 


\\’ HAVE A MOST EXCEPTIONAL PROPOSITION TO MAKE TO ADVER- 
(|S WHO WANT TO REACH THOSE INTERESTED IN THE SALE 
MANUFACTURE OF SOFT DRINKS AND ALLIED LINES 


THE SOFT DRINK JOURNAL 


EDW. G. HOPKINS, Adv. Mgr. 
Dearborn Street CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Dear Mr. Townz: 


. Emerson Browne has just 
told me of the policy you have decided 
to follow as regards McClure’s Magazine. 
My dear fellow, that’s the true American 
spirit. I congratulate you with all my heart 


and I am very proud of you. Good luck, 
old man! 


Faithfully yours, 


A 
Jterirt Loews ls ~ 
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“The Senator Asgys. that Colonel 
Ro@sevelt hus been guilty of treason, 
boca uaa he has written certain articles, 
which the Senafor has read here. — 
it treason 1o gay that our lack of prep- 
aration has cost thousands and thou- 
wandg of ives of our allies, hundreds 
of jives already of our men, end un- 
counted millions of money?. That is the 
} naked truth. Is it treason to say 
i at? Is‘it treason tq point to those 


camps? Then, General Gorgas. the Sur- | ? 


gpon General of the Army, ought to be 
ourt-martigied, for he was the first 
call attention to the sanitary con- 


ps. . 
r. .President, it may he 4ifficult 
for the Senator from Missouri to underr 
‘stand, ‘but it is quite true that there 
are mer all ‘over this country—and Colo-. 
nel Roosevelt is one ef them—whos¢ one 
dominant idea is ta win‘thla war, who 
= poady to make every sacrifice’ tq 
¢ it, who are méking every sacrifice 
in théir power to do it, who forget their 
party in their effort to reach the great 
victory, who -forget everything but 
mastering purpose. But 
there is one thing those men will not 
do—they will nat sit ailent and, accept 
mistakes ‘and: delays. Which 
may cause py ty ng war, & thi 
Uf, dt. is eir’ duty to suppo a. 
Administration, ‘as they have ane. they 
will do it. If,they think it is their 
duty to e,ideavor to improve conditions 
So-as to help -win'the war, even at: the 
expense of criticising. those in. power 
in -the Administration, that. criticism 
they will make. a : i 
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The Senator waat wav ewasiore award 
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e speech Senator Lodge made m the Senate Monday, the 21st. 


Clipped from the New York Times, Fanuary 22, 1918. 
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a “TIsn’t ita beauty, Peggy? Mother embroidered it for me.” 


“Tt certainly is handsome, Betty. But where did you and your 
mother learn to do such wonderful needlework.” 


“Why, mother got this design from The Modern Priscilla. She 
has taken the magazine for more than 20 years. Really, Peggy, work 
of this kind is easy to learn, and it saves so much money. 


“TI myself have taken The Priscilla ever since I was married, and it 
explains stitches and details of work so clearly that I don’t have a bit of 
trouble. Dan is perfectly crazy about this spread. He used to think 
Fancy Work a silly waste of time, but he has changed his mind since he 
has seen all the pretty things ! 
have made for our home. Icaught 
him looking through my Priscill: 
last night, and now he wants me 
to make an embroidered set of 
Dutch curtains that he saw there!’ 








ook, $2@e. 
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The Modern Priscila ig i 


The Needlework and Housekeeping Magazine 
85 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 



































“Mr. Punch” Helps Goodell-Pratt 
to Sell 1,500 Models 


Under Necessity of Carrying an Ever-lengthening Line, the House 
Changes Its System of Selling to Fit the Advertising 


By Henry A. Beers, Jr. 


is] WOULD advertise,” says the 
manufacturer on the fence, 

i | saw how it could be fitted to 

scheme of distribution. But if 

| should start advertising I would 

to revamp my whole system 

sales, and I’d rather let well 
enough alone.” 

fhe story of the Goodell-Pratt 
Company, toolmaker at Greenfield, 
Mass., answers this not uncomsnon 
situation. Seeing a larger market 
that its earlier distributive meth- 
ods could not hope to develop, 
but rather tended to cramp sales 
generally, it has over a period of 
years been reshaping its system to 
bring this market within reach, a 
course that has virtually meant it 
has fitted its distributive methods 
to advertising. So many are first 
inclined to try to fit their adver- 
tising to their established practice, 
when the peg is round and the 
hole is square, that the fact that 
the opposite course can profitably 
be taken may be an* eye-opener. 
The man who is conscious of a 
larger market which, however, is 
beyond reach under his present 
way of doing business, will find 
the case of “Mr. Punch” has fea- 
tures well worth his earnest con- 
sideration. 

For thirty years the company 
has been making mechanics’ tools. 
To-day its line represents almost 
1,500 items, most of them cata- 
logued. Many of these tools by 
classes, as hack-saws, screw-driv- 
ers, calipers, drills, etc., represent 
numerous models of apparently 
slight variation; that is, so far as 
the actual utility of each is con- 
cerned. The difference may be in 
the weight of a handle, the grip 
surtace or material of a handle, 
and sitnilarly throughout. 

_ There is a simple explanation 
tor this. From time immemorial 
it has been the custom for the 
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journeyman mechanic and car- 
penter to supply his own tools, 
carrying them with him from job 
to job. The artisan is an indi- 
vidual of personal foibles, as is 
any worker with tools, whether it 
be a chisel for steel or marble, a 
paint-brush for kalsomining a 
fence or transferring a sunset to 
canvas. There is no exact method 
of gauging all individual prefer- 
ences as to a certain tool. It 
takes years of experience to sound 
out and even to approximate the 
wants of a class in a certain tool. 
Moreover, these preferences are 
found to be sectional. The me- 
chanics of Australia will want a 
tool this way; in New England 
the tool that suits for an identical 
purpose as the Australians’ may 
be quite different in certain as: 
pects. Localities accept a certain 
number, possibly because its char- 
acteristics are traditional to the 
craft of the region, but here 
again there will be some call for 
variations to meet individual 
whims. 


AIMING AT MAXIMUM 


THE WHOLE 


SALES FOR 
LINE 


Therefore has grown the neces- 
sity for a constantly broadening 
line to include so far as physically 
possible and profitable the aggre- 
gate demands of the trade as to 


what it wants in its tools. Pro- 
duction is swayed somewhat arbi- 
trarily by the varying preferences 
of its customers in the smallest 
detail, a factor that must neces- 
sarily spell enlargement rather 
than contraction. The expansion 
of so long a line has consequently 
bred its distributive problems. 
The development had come about 
naturally by experiment and from 
outside suggestion, but having the 
long list of goods, how to push 
them all toward a maximum of 
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sales possibilities was the ques- 
tion. 

In the very diversity lay the 
rub. There was absolutely no 
way of determining the market 
for the whole, so variant were 
the sectional ideas and wants 
about tools. One merchandising 
organization undertook to plumb 
the market, but after careful re- 
search found no bottom. 

Then, someone may suggest, 
why not advertise the house, and 
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Such a classification seemed an 
almost insoluble problem. There 
appeared to be no way of “screen- 
ing” the line so that the obvious 
sellers would sift naturally into 
their places, whereupon it would 
be possible to calculate in what 
sections to push other less local 
sellers in order to broaden the 
sales for the line as a whole. 
Even if such a plan had been in 
sight, no jobber would undertake 
to carry anywhere near a list out 

of that 1,500 that 
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would insure the 
measure of push- 
ing for the whole 
proposition the 
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company felt tobe 
necessary if sales 
were to be in- 
creased. Wherea 
jobber might han- 








dle a list of items 
on which there was 
a strictly standard 
demand, it was 
not possible to get 
him to carry a 
wide line of the 
varying specialties 
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Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mase, U. S. A. 


Sociemiths, 
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calling for special 
sales effort on his 
part, of a line 
which nevertheless 
had been devel- 
oped to meet all 
needs. 

Another impor- 
tant factor  fur- 
ther complicated 
matters. The me- 
chanic as a mar- 
ket is compara- 
tively static. He 








IN THIS PLEASANT MANNER MR. PUNCH 


thus carry along the line with it? 

Here enters the complication of 
this company’s distributive prob- 
lem. If the various items were 
to be given the greatest possible 
sales support some method must 
first be discovered to make them 
sort themselves naturally into dis- 
tricts where the separate items ap- 
peal is strongest, and yet where 
other items of more general ap- 
peal, carrying the house’s name, 
might be pushed. 


IS SPREADING THE 
FAME OF THE COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


will buy only such 
tools as he finds 
absolutely indis- 
pensable. The size of the mechan- 
ics’ tool chest has shown a ten- 
dency in recent years to diminish, 
so that if his numbers have 1n- 
creased the market has main- 
tained a balance. oe 

“You cannot explain to him, 
said William M. Pratt, president 
of the company, “that perhaps by 
adding this or that to his outfit 
he will increase his efficiency and 
thus be able to earn more money. 
He isn’t so much interested in 
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that as he is in the cost of what 
snters into his chest.” 

‘he past sixteen years have 
therefore seen a revolution in the 
company’s distributive methods, 
resulting in the gradual elimina- 
tion of the jobber, and the substi- 
tution of branch offices with trav- 

direct to the retailer, not 
ouly in this country, but all over 
the world. 

I have mentioned the difficulty 
of making the jobber carry a 
broad enough assortment of the 


company’s long list as one big‘ 


stumbling block in this direction. 
If the company could have de- 
veloped a sufficiently large and 
constant demand for practically 
every item in its catalogues, the 
situation would have been altered, 
although the cost of accomplishing 
this was prohibitive. But we have 
seen that owing to sectional con- 
siderations it was practically im- 
possible to gauge even the natural 
demand, let alone other sales pos- 
sibilities. As the average jobber 
had naturally neither the facilities 
nor the inclination to do more 
than carry the most standard 
items, the company turned to the 
retailer direct as affording the best 
screen for conforming the pro- 
duction to the local needs, local 
preferences, etc. Thraqugh the re- 
tailer, best situated to feel the re- 
sponse of the public demand, it 
was more possible to ascertain 
just how the products would align 
themselves with the average de- 
mand. 

This was all right so far as it 
went. The next problem was to 
induce the retailer to carry as 
comprehensive a line of the com- 
pany’s assortment as possible. To 
do this effectually the need was 
seen for creating a general knowl- 
edge of the house and its products 
in order to make it worth the 
dealer's while to carry more than 
an average line, or several styles 
from a single class. To do this 
the house naturally had been con- 
sidering advertising. 

How to advertise under the cir- 
cumstances sketched hitherto was, 
however, the question. For some 
years the company had been ad- 
Vertising itself in trade and tech- 
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nical papers as a tool house, fea- 
turing itself rather than specific 
items from out its legions. But 
it has been pointed out that it con- 
sidered the market among me- 
chanics comparatively static, all 
things considered. 

“Advertising cannot increase 
the number of mechanics,” Mr. 
Pratt points out, “nor can it make 
mechanics need more tools.” 

If the dealer was to be sold on 
the idea of carrying a good stock 
and variety of the house’s prod- 
ucts, the need was felt of demon- 
strating to him the sales possibili- 
ties of the company’s tools as a 
class. With the market hitherto 
sought practically saturated, it 
looked about for new markets, 
and, after an examination of its 
line, thought it detected a sales 
outlet almost unlimited in extent 
and one which could be widened 
as the wedge drove in further. 

In the average household, it was 
figured, lay this greater market; 
not for the whole line, naturally, 
but for certain items which, 
through advertising, could be 
made to carry the name of the 
house as makers of good tools, 
thus netting several birds to the 
stone. 


TO. MAKE THE WHOLE LINE BETTER 
KNOWN 


What the company did was to 
go through its lists in search of a 
single product that might quickly 
appeal to the average householder 
who has occasional odd jobs in 
carpentry to do around the house. 
In No. 185 this was found. This is 
an automatic drill, just one of 
ten different styles the company 
makes, to replace the old-fash- 
ioned gimlet for boring holes for 
any household purpose—for sink- 
ing screws, nails, hooks, etc. All 
the user has to do is push, and the 
drill bores. 

The trained advertising mind 
detected in this a tool possibility 
with maximum appeal to the aver- 
age prospect, and so the name 
“Mr. Punch” was clapped onto 
plain No. 185; a personality in the 
figure of a gnome, also entitled 
Mr. Punch—the holemaker—was 
evolved, and on this idea has been 
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based the procedure of the com- 
pany in advertising to consumers 
through popular mediums. The 
first campaign, for 1915-1916, 
called for an advertising appro- 
priation, including all items of 
printing, display material, etc., of 
$50,000. For 1917 the campaign 
ran between $70,000 to $75,000. 
This year, as things tend, it will 
probably run from $75,000 to up- 
wards of $100,000. 

“Our object,” said Mr. Pratt, 
“has been, not to tell the dealer 
that our advertising is going to 
send people to his store clamor- 
ing for our goods, as they say, 
but so to impress our name 
through featuring this item that 
customers on being shown goods 
with our name on them would 
recognize it, and say so. This 
would encourage the dealer to 
carry a broader line, and to push 
them on the strength of the pub- 
licity for our name gained through 
advertising Mr. Punch.” 


POCKET CATALOGUE HELPS 


The appeal has not been scat- 


tered. The copy has plugged Mr. 
Punch steadily, without dissipation 


of the space’s purpose. How the 
diversification end of the cam- 
paign has been handled is this 
way: the company has published 
a pocket edition of its trade cata- 
logue, a carefully compiled and 
well-printed book listing the whole 
line, prepared with the view of 
having it easily and quickly un- 
derstood by anyone consulting it. 
This smaller edition is a photo- 
graphic reduction of the larger 
book, and in the last seven years 
around a million of these little 
books have been distributed— 
through inquiries from the ad- 
vertising and through retailers. 
This book has been mentioned in 
the advertising copy, and on it has 
been placed the reliance of ac- 
quainting the public in any way 
interested in tools with the 
scope of Goodell-Pratt Company’s 
line, capitalizing the introduction 
for the house obtained through 
Mr. Punch. 

This year a widening wedge is 
driven into the household sales 
possibilities through the featuring 
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in the national copy of a new 
booklet—“The House That Jack 
Fixed.” This book tells in story 
and picture the experience oj a 
couple in tinkering up around a 
second-hand house into which they 
have moved. The regulation Mir. 
Briggs handy-man-around-the- 
house tools were first used—the 
moth-eaten combination — hatchet 
and hammer, the senile saw, and 
the fringed-handled screw-driver. 
A neighbor obliges ultimately with 
his well-equipped tool bench, open- 
ing the way for introducing into 
the story various Goodell-Pratt 
tools and tool outfits for house- 
hold use and for the automobile. 

But Mr. Punch is not sub- 
merged. Only an inch square of 
copy in a full page with this text 
calls the extent of the line to the 
consumer: 

“We make 1,500 good tools 
which are used and praised by 
mechanics the world over. A few 
of them which are very useful in 
the house are described in our 
booket—‘The House That Jack 
Fixed.’ Send for it.” Otherwise 
Mr. Punch occupies the stage 
prominently in some very human 
copy. 

This is substantially the propo- 
sition that has brought Mr. Punch 
into being. He is making himself 
noticed, Mr. Pratt testifies. As 
an indication of the effect on the 
trade as a whole, take the retail 
trade west of Denver, a region 
less closely followed up than in 
the East. He has helped to open 
up many new accounts in this sec- 
tion, and the first orders, and sub- 
sequent orders, always specify Mr. 
Punch instead of No. 185. A re- 
cent Government order, incident- 
ally, followed the same course of 
specification. 


Wall Board Account Goes to 
Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 
The advertising account of the Cor 

nell Wood Products Company, of Chi- 

cago, maker of Cornell wall board, has 
been placed with the Mallory, Mitchell 

& Faust, Inc., of that city. 


Munson With “Every Week 

Miller Munson, for two years with the 
advertising department. of the Chicago 
Tribune, has joined the Chicago office 
of Every Week, New York. 
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How A Service To The Govern- 
ment Means Business For 


The Advertiser 


In a recent letter to the editor of Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering, an official of one of the 
Government’s chief departments refers to the activity 
of his department in a direction which means an in- 
tensive development of a certain relatively new line 
of industry. 


This development involves research, accumulation of 
authoritative data and arrangement of new processes. 
Also new or enlarged factories for this work. The 
writer of the letter referring to this and to an article 
appearing in Metallurgical and Chemical Engineer- 
ing, says that the data contained in that article came 
like “manna from Heaven.” The article was not a 
“feature.” It was timely. Merely typical of the kind 
of service which makes McGraw-Hill Publications 
so essential to the business men who read them. 


The business-building power of intelligent adver- 
tising in such media must be clear to any one. Par- 
ticularly when it is recalled that these publications 
carry only advertising which is germane to the ac- 


tivities of the fields of business which these papers 
serve, 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record The Contractor 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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HE tractor is the farm horse of the future. 
Its development has been one of the impressive 
features of the present generation. It has been esti- 
mated that there are approximately 4,500,000 farmers 
financially able to buy them. 


There is a market for you! 


The tractor is versatile in its Democracy. It hauls 
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ammunition on the battle-fronts of France quite as 
cheerfully as it furrows the soil of the coming crops. 
Tractor advertising SHOULD and CAN be sstrikingly 
illustrated. We solicit such art accounts because of a 
technical understanding of the requirements. 


ETHRIDGE ASSOCIATION OF ARTISTS 


EW YORK CiTY DETROIT OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
B25 East 26th St. 1207 Kresge Bldg. 220 So. State St. 
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You Can’t Get Away 
From It! 


The first day the delivery of the NEW 
YORK CITY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
is completed, it is consulted 2,500,000 TIMES. 


The next day it is consulted 2,500,000 TIMES. 
The next day it is consulted 2,500,000 TIMES. 





And the next, and the next, and the next— 
and so on EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR! 


You can’t get away from it. 


The NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY gives you more chances, day 
after day, and every day, to make sales, than 
any other single advertising medium known! 


—S 
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Rates for advertising in this “most 
used and useful book in New York” 
are moderate enough to interest 
both the small and large advertiser. 
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Why not let us give you 
particulars ? 
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NEW YORK TELEPHONE C2 


Directory Advertising Department 
15 DEY STREET -. NEW YORK 
Telephone ~CORTLANDT ~ 12.000: 








Why It Is Wise to Advertise When 
Over-Sold 


The Manufacturer of “Armco” Products Lost Millions by Serving Old 
Customers, but the Same Millions and More Would Have 
to Be Spent Later to Regain Good Wiil 


By George H. Charls 


President, The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O. 


A oversold conditions pre- 
vl nt three dangerous temp- 
tati 

First, to cheapen the product. 

s d, to reduce sales cost by 
reducing the sales force. 

Third, to lessen or discontinue 
advert 

Yielding to one or all is a 
questionable business procedure 
for the average institution, be- 
cause: 

Cheapening the product breeds 
dissatisfaction. 

Reducing the sales force crip- 
ples the organization for the re- 
actions which business cycles 
prove are inevitable. 


sing. 


Lessening or discontinuing ad- 
vertising, sacrifices previous ef- 
fort, expenditures and prestige, 
and provides no anchor to the 
windward when adverse winds 
are blowing. 

However, there are exceptions 


to these rules. Some products 
have heen cheapened, _ selling 
prices, raised, and the sales ,in- 
creased. 

Some concerns have sent their 
sales forces on a vacation, or let 
them out entirely, and are still 
doing a big business. 

But, in most cases, the adver- 
tising is continued or increased. 

Why should any wise business 
man yield to the first two tempta- 
tions, yet refuse to risk the third? 

Obviously, because he is un- 
qualifiedly convinced that ADVER- 
TISING 1s Bustness INSURANCE! 

For 1 years and a half the 
American Rolling Mill Company 
has bee unable to supply the 
ever-increasing demand for its 
products, notwithstanding — that 
during this period production was 


Portion 


address Jan. 24, before 
the New \ ; 


k Advertising Club. 


increased twenty-five per cent. It 
has been forcibly confronted with 
the proposition of advertising 
when it is hard to get the goods 
to deliver the orders. 

This company has consistently 
pursued a policy of taking care 
of its regular customers instead 
of casting them aside for the 
more profitable business of for- 
eign buyers or the bonuses of- 
fered by domestic consumers who 
could not obtain their raw prod- 
ucts. This action cost millions of 
dollars, but the company deter- 
minedly kept in mind that it was 
building a permanent business 
edifice, that time flies rapidly, 
and that some day it would have 
to spend those millions buying 
back the business and good-will 
of its clients, if they were for- 
saken in this emergency. 


TO STOP ADVERTISING WOULD UPSET 
COMPANY’S PRINCIPLES 


The same_ reasoning which 
crystallized this policy formed 
the company’s decision to con- 
tinue its advertising campaign. 
The premises for this conclusion 
were based upon the fact that it 
had labored fifteen years in 
building up a clientele of choice 
distributors who had favored it 
with their faith and their confi- 
dence, who were depending upon 
it for the maintenance of their 
business, who had placed their 
complete trust in it for a con- 
tinuance of service without mak- 
ing any other provision for the 
supply of their raw products. 
The company had advertised its 
products to their customers in the 
past and it knew the distributor 
would suffer if it did not con- 
tinue to do so, especially when 
it was so far behind in shipping 


their requirements. 
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Regardless of what the future 
might hold, regardless of the fact 
that human nature sometimes for- 
gets, this company could not be 
true to the principles which the 
organization held dear, if it 
adopted any other course. It was 


under obligations to its distribu- 
tors to continue the advertising 
campaign. 

Carrying this reasoning a step 
further, it was recognized that if 
the distributor needed the adver- 
the company needed it 


tising, 
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What makes elecmcsty the be fund of crhzanon? 
‘onductor? Without wire to harness it, electrics 


THIS NATIONAL COPY, 
THE ARMCO ADVERTISING 


much more, because, if the dis- 
tributor lost his prestige, the 
company would suffer in like 
manner. with the additional possi- 
bility of losing the distributor at 
the same time. 

We then went into executive 
session with our advertising coun- 
sellors. Too many _ concerns 
either do not consult their agency 
as they should, or, in their great 
wisdom disregard the advice of 
those whose business it is to re- 
duce advertising to a science and 
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SOON TO APPEAR, IS 
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provide the outside viewpoint and 
vision. 

In this session, consideration 
was given to what may be termed 
advertising axioms because of 
their general application. They 
were as follows: i 

Continued advertising when 11 
able to make delivery, holds 
public to its first decision to u 
the advertised product. 

If such product cannot be o 
tained, the public must resort 
another product; but, in doing so, 
such other product re- 
mains simply a 
stitute for the adyer- 
tised product so 
as the public kn 
their original choi 
still being produci 
and. why they cann 
obtain it promptly. 

If the advertising of 
the original product is 
discontinued, the sub- 
stitute product is ac- 
cepted, and the original 
product _ dismissed 
from the public’s mind 
The previous effort is 
lost, and the task of 
reforming public opin- 
ion in favor of the 
original product is 
magnified to such an 
extent that such pro- 
cedure is manifestly 
uneconomical. ; 

The distributor ot 
the original product re- 
mains an ally and con- 
tinues his effort to 
hold the public to such 
product, if the adver- 
tising is continued 

The _ discontinuance 
of advertising under such circum- 
stances disheartens the distribu- 
tor, and the secondary benefit— 
namely, the word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising, is also lost. 

If it requires two or three years 
to obtain real, worth-while results 
from a general advertising cam- 
paign, selected advertising seeds, 
planted in this season of plenty, 
undoubtedly must yield a crop 
when it shall be needed greatly. 

The more thoroughly the prop- 
osition was studied and analyzed, 
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the greater became the convic- 
tion that instead of being a prob- 
lem or hardship, this period when 
it is hard to make deliveries pre- 
sented a great opportunity to 
build bridges across the difficul- 
ties that could not be overcome 
when the shot and shell of com- 
petition was sweeping all the 
highways of commerce. 

It was a lull in which it was 
possijle to concentrate upon re- 
inforcing of the weak points and 
firmly establish them without 
weakening the regular lines. 

The sales and advertising cam- 
paigi the American Rolling Mill 
Company has carried on while it 
was hard to make deliveries may 
be divided into two  classes— 
egular and special. 

he regular consisted of adver- 
tisements covering the regular 
line 

The special presents our com- 
pany’s method of meeting the 
full-order-book situation. This 
class may be divided into three 
divisions. 

In the first period, a drive was 


made to develop trade-marked 
products which offered least re- 
sistance to production and greater 
future possibilities. 

In the second period, the cam- 
paign was designed to bring all 
products under the exclusive an- 
alysis and brand. 

The third period combined the 
effort of the second and a purely 
educational campaign on a pro- 
duct formerly supplied by Europe. 

The visible, concrete results ob- 
tained through advertising when 
it is hard to get the goods to fill 
the orders portend well for 
future benefits, and _ naturally 
makes this company an enthusi- 
astic advocate of such procedure. 

To-day, American Business is 
confronted with the vital ques- 
tion: “How can we best serve 
our Government and keep the in- 
trinsic value of our product fresh 
in the minds of those we have 
served in the past and possibly 
cannot serve during the war?” 

In its final analysis, the ques- 
tion must be decided on the basis 
of whether or not it is feasible, 
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possible and patriotic to do two 
things at the same time: 

First, to put every ounce of 
energy to work to win the war, 
and, 

Second, to prepare to make 
American business safe for peace. 

No one can predict how long 
the war will last, but there must 
be no doubt regarding our ability 
and determination to win the war. 

Doubt creates the devils of 
fear, fear is followed by panic, 
panic means chaos. 

The Kaiser is insistently calling 
upon the iron will of the Ger- 
mans. He boasts of the stronger 
will of his nation and arrogantly 
proclaims that this will ultimate- 
ly will win the war. 

With his devilish ingenuity he 
has, to a certain extent, analyzed 
the situation correctly. The will 
of Russia gave way under the 
strain. Doubt assailed, then 
panic, with the inevitable result, 
chaos. 

The will power of America is 
one of its national resources, yet 
it has been a subconscious power. 
The time has come to make it a 
power of which we are absolutely 
conscious. We must see to it 
that the conscious will of the 
average citizen of America is 
aroused and raised high above 
the will of those fiends of ini- 
quity who blindly follow this 
bloody tyrant in his lust for 
power. 

The war makes it imperative 
that our company continue adver- 
tising; because over fifty per 
cent of our small sales force has 
gone to war, every one of them 
a volunteer. Advertising must 
hold their positions open until 
they return. 

Undoubtedly every business of 
consequence will be affected by 
the war’s drain upon its sales or- 
ganization. Manufacturers must 
recognize that this same situation 
exists in the sales forces of their 
distributors. 

Therefore, their only protec- 
tion is to continue or increase 
their advertising, to bridge this 
gulf. 

That all advertising depart- 
ments must be stripped for ac- 
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tion and all non-essentials thrown 
overboard, goes without com- 
ment. Luxuries must be cut 
down. Manufacturers of such 
must retrench. But, even in these 
lines, those who judiciously ad- 
vertise will live through the war, 
and will be better off after it js 
over. 


Ohio’s Campaign to Sell W. 


S. S. 


At a meeting of Ohio newspaper pu 
lishers and advertising men hell re- 
cently in Columbus, a committee ap 
pointed for that purpose has undertaken 
to raise $200,000 to be devoted to a 
year’s advertisifg campaign in Ohio in 
order to sell the State’s quota of the 
$2,000,000,000 War Savings Stamps. 
Ohio must buy $106,000,000 of the 
stamps, and it is realized that this 
amount, composed as it will be of very 
small individual investments, can be 
disposed of only by utilizing’ the most 
extensive advertising appeal to reach 
every possible buyer of a 25-cent stamp. 
Harvey R. oung, of the Columbus 
Dispatch, represented the newspaper ad- 
vertising men as chairman at the meet- 
ing, while H. S. Butler, of the Mumm- 
Romer Company, Columbus, headed the 
agency men. 


Armistead Elected a Member 
of the Firm 


William M. Armistead, who has heen 
associated with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, for many vears, has heen 
elected a member of the firm. It is 
also announced that a new Cleveland 
office is to be opened, under the man- 
agement of Frank G. James, who has 
been manager of the Boston office. Mr. 
Tames will be succeeded in Boston by 
Louis Seaber, of the Philadelphia office. 

At the annual Ayer dinner held re- 
cently every employee of the company 
was given a life insurance policy, and 
each of those who had been with the 
firm for at least one year was given 
one or more Liberty bonds. More t 
$50,000 in honds, life insurance a1 
were distributed. 


Newspaper Man With Depart: 
ment Store 


formerly of the 
advertising department of the 7imes 


George W. Reese, 
Picayune, New Orleans. has been made 
advertising manager of the D. H. [Holmes 
Company, Ltd... a department store ot 
that city. 


W. A. Lydiatt, Toronto, has pu 
Economic Advertising, _ published 
that city. Beginning with the March 
number the name will he changed to 


mont, 


Marketing and Business Manage: 
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PARK & TILFOR 
CANDIES 


EM 
DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR 


For increased sales through druggists 


We plan to give special impetus to dealer-sales 
and dealer-co-operation for those who advertise in 
Leslie’s goods sold or to-be-sold by druggists. 


We are going to considerably increase the number of druggists 
who are subscribers to Leslie’s (at present 3,000). 


Our plan is a simple, but extremely effective, one of benefitting 
our drug-store-trade advertisers at the same time that we sell the 
druggist a subscription—as well as after we have him as a sub- 
scriber. 

A concise statement of this plan has been sent to those who sell 
through druggists; but if your copy didn’t get through to you, 
please let us send you another. 


You'll be interested, and can probably profit by it. 


Current editions of Leslie's are 495,000. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Boston New York Chicago 
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“/ made these with one 
small can of Cottolene” 


A housekeepers real experience 


I was surprised to find 
how very much farther 
Cottolene went than other 
shortenings I had used. 

My one small spree of 
Cottolene made all 
perfectly delicious Aracomn 


1 Marble Cake 
13 Biscuits 
13 Tea Biscuits 
1 Mince Pie 
1 Apple Pie 
2 doz. Tarts 


What I Saved 

I found that I had 
saved the entire cost 
of my Cottolene and 








I decided my small can of Cotto- 
lene should make a Thanksgiving 
feast of “delicious economy 

Until I tried I would not have 
believed anyone could enjoy making 
a short purse go so long a way 


I thought I knew something about 
Cottolene before I made this partic- 
ular experiment. But now I can tell 
you almost anything you want to 
know about Cottolene: How rich it 
is. How much farther it goes. What 
famous results it brings in your 
“fine” as well as your “every-day” 
baking and frying. 

The recipes which I chose were 
inviting and inexpensive. 

used one-third less of 
Cottolene than | would have used of 
butter or other shortening called for 
in the recipes. And I was so proud 
of the results, including the econ- 
omy, that I had my Thanksgiving 
feast photographed. 

That's their “picture” at the top. 

Of course the" proof ofthe pudding” 
is in the eating—not in the photog- 
raphy. And if these cakes, cookies, 
pudding, pies and tarts, croquettes 


and biscuits could speak, I am sure 
they would all say “Use Cottolene.”* 
For each one has its individual story 
of richness and wholesomeness; of 
crispy, flaky flavoriness; of cooking 
more appetizing and digestible than 
ever before. Alll linked together in 
delightful economy 

For all were made without ex- 
pensive butter—with one small can 
of rich, economical Cottolene. 

And, now, you too can prove this 
“delicious economy” in your baking 
You can easily discover for yourself 
(1) That Cottolene makes cakes 
which butter might well be proud of 


(2) That Cottolene takes the place 
of butter and all other shortenings 
in baking and frying 
(3) That foods “deep-fried” in 
Cottolene are wholeso ne and digestible 
And I think you will find as I have 
that nothing can take the place of 
Cottolene economy in your kitchen. 


On this page I am giving the 
recipe I used for miy Thanksgiving 
pudding. Try it and see how deh- 
siows economical cooking can be. 











Cottolene 


Makes Good Cooking Better” 
COCECFAIRBANK BEY) 











As advertised by 
Tue N. K. Farrpanx Co., Chicago, III. 
New York 


and BiackmMan-Ross Company, 
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“We know whereof we speak’ 


OH-—that sinking of the heart when 
your wife looks in the ice-box and 
sees the tiny dab left from yesterday’s 
pound of butter ! 


But maybe she is one of the many 
who are finding that Cottolene for 
fine cooking really takes the place of 
expensive butter. And to its lower 
price is added the economy of the 
‘‘one-third less’’ which gets delicious 
results. 


At all events, B-R men seem to 
enjoy greatly the cakes, cookies, bis- 
cuits and pies produced with Cotto- 
lene by our Miss S. in the B-R 
Practical Test Kitchen. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 


95 Madison Avenue New York 





On February 14th 


“Bettering the 
Nation’s Homes” 
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Garfield Tells Why 
“Non-Essential” Indus- 


tries Should Continue 


The Industrial Fabric Is So Closely 
Knit Together That One Portion 
of the Factories Cannot Be 
Closed Without Affecting Ad- 
versely All the Rest 


667 DO not believe in the idea of 

shutting down non-essential 
industries. You cannot shut down 
many so-called unessential busi- 
nesses. without drawing the life- 
blood of some most essential 
industry,” asserts Fuel Admini- 
strator Garfield in an interview 
appearing in the current issue of 
Coal Age. “The exemptions that 
followed my original order were 
not an after-thought; they were 
planned days ahead, and each and 
every company exempted was 
listed at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

“The idea that the order is- 
sued was designed solely for fuel 
conservation is incorrect. Di- 
rectly and indirectly we will con- 
serve coal, but the main purpose 
of the ruling is to break up the 
congestion of freight and permit 
transportation to again assume a 
normal condition. Approximately 
50 per cent of the cars blocking 
the railways are loaded with coal. 
It is absolutely necessary to get 
this traffic out of the way before 
even such vital things as food can 
be moved to the markets. 

“Why did we shut down mills 
and factories operated by water 
power? Because we do not want 
more manufactured products to 
pile up and create an even worse 
congestion of freight immediately 
after this five-day suspension 
ends. Our munition plants in 
many cases have already produced 
more war material than our trans- 
portation facilities can handle. 

“T had no thought of the psy- 
chological effect of the order, al- 
though I agree it carries such pos- 
sibilities. Nor did I consider the 
dollar-and-cents effect of the in- 
dustrial shutdown on the Nation. 
It simply had to be—there was 


* country 
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no other way. The necessity for 
such an order has accumulated 
since Nov. 26, when I failed to 
get through a priority ruling jor 
the shipment of coal. I told the 
President: ‘Your automobile has 
the right of way in Washingion 
streets, but if a couple of “Fords” 
block the way, you can’t get past. 
Coal is blocking the way; it must 
be moved.’ 

“You ask why couldn’t industry 
continue at its normal pace and 
double energy be put into our 
transportation effort? The reason 
is that there is an insufficient num- 
ber of locomotives to greatly in- 
crease the tonnage now moving. 
If all the loaded cars at every 
terminal could be unloaded to- 
day, it would take time for our 
available motive power to get 
these cars back to mines and mills. 

“In 1913 American railroads 
ordered 3,467 locomotives; in 1916 
they ordered 2,910, and in 1917, 
2,704. At least 5,000 new loco 
motives are needed each year by 
the railroads of the United States. 
In 1916 foreign orders for loco- 
motives totaled 2,983; in 1917 our 
allies ordered 4,938 railroad en- 
gines, of which 2,057 were for 
the United States operations in 
France. Deliveries of locomo- 
tives have been in about the same 
proportion. United States rail- 
roads received 5,332 locomotives 
in 1913; 1,251 in 1915; 2,708 in 
1916, and 2,585 in 1917. De- 
liveries to foreign countries in 
1917 were 2,861. Locomotives 
built for Russia and France can- 
not be used generally in the 
United States, due to the different 
gauge and height of the Russian 
locomotives, and to the increased 
height of the French locomotives. 

“Tt wasn’t possible to give the 
previous notice of the 
closing-down order, for the rea- 
son that the railroads would have 
been flooded with freight, and the 
remedial effect of the order there- 
by nullified. If the industries had 
been allowed to go on manutac- 
turing and piling up supylies, 
the railroads would have heen 
swamped with freight immediate- 
ly on the resumption of normal 
railroad operations.” 
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in Words to Advertising Men 
of Little Faith 


Keep the Established Channels of Business Open 


By Jesse H. Neal 


Executive Secretary, The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


|INESS produces the profits 


it of which we pay for Lib- 


sonds and other war neces- 
from which, too, comes the 
which pays the salaries of 
and Congressmen; in 
vhich pays all expense of 
inent. For do not forget 
overnment is an expense, 
erhead of a democracy. 
ness is the interchange of 
dities or of service—buying 
ling. 

nterchange of commodities 
vice can take place unless 
is first an interchange of 
‘f information, of proposals 
ceptances. 

lows that the development 
iness is directly dependent 
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h which one person reaches 
person. The advertising 
if periodicals and news- 
are the great, broad, na- 
ighways of business intel- 
obliterating natural or 
lines of cleavage, inte- 
all groups, and which 
ur railroads pulsate with 
and flow of national 
From the life-giving cur- 
trade thus stimulated the 
ient takes its toll in taxes 
ty in general derives its 
maintenance. 
ler or obstruct the estab- 
nnels of economical and 
business communication 
hinders and obstructs 


of war business must be 
ip. We must earn more, 
and make more. The 
‘turnover” must. be in- 
» get increased profits 
ed demands. Obviously 
calls for easier, freer 
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commercial intercourse than ever 
before. Is this not plain, is it not 
logical? 

Yet, what has Congress done? 

During the hysteria of the last 
session a rider was loaded onto 
the broad back of the war revenue 
bill, establishing a system of high 
zone postal rates on newspapers 
and periodicals, going as high as 
ten cents a pound in the last zone. 

Thus a series of higher and 
higher zone rate fences have been 
erected to impede the circulations 
of publications, ranging from a 
100-per-cent increase in the first 
zone to a 900-per-cent increase 
in the last zone, on the advertising 
pages alone. An additional in- 
crease is provided for the editorial 
pages. 


WHY THIS OPINION OF ADVERTISING ? 


Advertising is treated as an evil 
thing, something to be suppressed 
and discouraged. To the lawyers 
who make up the majority of 
Congress advertising is an in- 
iquitous practice which might 
subject them to disbarment pro- 
ceedings if they used it them- 
selves. In the minds of many 
of these men, advertising carries 
a stigma which besmirches the 
newspapers and periodicals en- 
gaged in the business of printing 
and circulating it. 

f you want further proof of 
this statement, read the debates 
whenever advertising is the sub- 
ject under discussion. Read the 
bill introduced only a few days 
ago forbidding the mails to papers 
carrying over a certain amount of 
advertising and limiting news- 
papers to sixteen pages. Get in 
your mind the Congressional pic- 
ture of an advertising man,—a 
full cousin to the big-hatted, long- 
haired fellow who sells tape-worm 
poison on the street corners of 
high-grass towns. 
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This unspeakable, reactionary 
system of high zone rates on 
publications means death to 
many publications. To others, re- 
stricted, sectionalized circulations. 
It clamps a strangle clutch on the 
throat of advertising. It’s a di- 
rect, deadly blow aimed straight 
at the greatest, most economical 
upbuilding and upholding force in 
modern business. 

Shall advertising men say with 

shrug, “This is war,” or shall 
we say boldly, defiantly if need be, 
“This is war, yes, but it is war on 
production, war on distribution, 
war on business, war on the busi- 
ness of winning the war, and we 
will not stand for it.” 

Advertising is no slacker. Ad- 
vertisers and publications are do- 
ing a big, vital, magnificent work 
in this conflict, without regard to 
the great personal sacrifice in- 
volved. Advertising is firing the 
paper bullets that are killing in- 
action, indifference, that are strik- 
ing down any obstacles in the way 
of the quick mobilization of men, 
money and materials. 

Is it too much to ask, even to de- 
mand, that the guns be not taken 
from the hands of these soldiers 
of publicity? 

Fortunately, Congress is going 
through a period of sober, second 
thought on many questions. They 
are entitled to your views, they 
need them, and it is your duty to 
offer them. If you want to do 
your part to save advertising and 
advertising media from this un- 
necessary, crippling legislation. 
write to-day to every Senator and 
Congressman from your State. 
telling them that you advocate 
the repeal at this session of the 
zone rates on newspapers and 
periodicals. 


New Men With 
Ewald 


W. H. Taylor, formerly advertising 
manager of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, and Burt P. 
Garnett, who has been with the Packard 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, have 
joined the Campbell-Ewald Company in 
the latter city. This agency also an- 
nounces the appointment of Clark E. 
Schurman, of the Carl M. Green 
Agency, and J. R. Zwick, of the Curtis 
Company, both of Detroit. 


Campbell- 
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The Appeal of the Farm © ‘ar- 
ket to Advertisers 


“The automobile has paved tl 
for manufacturers who are 
an outlet for distribution in th: 
market,” said Wallace Richards: 
dressing the Advertising Club « 

York last week. ‘‘Previous to t 

five years the greatest drawba 

the seeming impossibility of b 

the dealer and the consumer t 

The farmer only went to tow 

a week, or once a month if h 

far away. His world was a sn 

and naturally his vision did 

tend much beyond its borders 
advent of the automobile has Z 
all this. It has brought the ant 
farm to the suburbs of the to and 
has changed the buying habits this 
farmer himself. 

“According to the best availa!) « sta- 
tistics, 67% per cent of all tl 
mobiles in the country are ow 
farmers. The minds of the latt 
been broadened and they are n 
ing an active interest not o1 
State and national affairs, but i 
of foreign countries. Their wa 
more numetous. The farm 
therefore offers a rich field 
manufacturers of all kinds of t 
luxuries as well as_ necessities.” 


Zenas L. Potter in Welfare 
Work for Government 


Zenas L. Potter, advertising 

iger of the National Cash Regist: 
Dayton, Ohio, and formerly | 
the company’s welfare departm¢ 
been appointed head of the 
ment of welfare which ha 
created by the Government 
purpose of providing suitable 
tion and other care for the th 
of young women now employed in the 
plants of the Ordnance Department at 
Washington. Mr. Potter is ving 
all of his time to this work, ani will 
be in ae er: until the war is over. 


Grigg fim 8 Fisher-Rcbel- 
Brown Agency 


C. L. Grigg has resigned frow Nel- 
son Chesman & Co., St. L ae 
join the merchandising and ser de- 
partment of the Fisher- Rueb: own 
Advertising Agency of that cit He 
was formerly te manacer of 
the Ely-Walker Dry Goods ( Kice- 
Stix Dry Goods Co., Shapleigt urd 
ware Co., and Copper-Clad M_ ‘cable 
Range Co., all of St. Louis. 


Kagay With American !? \dia- 
tor Co. 


D. M. Kagay, manager of t! pub- 
lication department of S. F. wser 

Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, In and 
previously advertising managet the 
Richards-Wilcox Manufacturin om- 
pany, Aurora, IIl., has joined tl sales 
promotion department of the Ar ‘ican 
- Radiator Company. 
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P: sperous Conditions in Baltimore 
Reflected by Automobile Show Number of 


“HE BALTIMORE NEWS 





Democratic National Convention of 1912, held in this building, Nominated 
Woodrow Wilson for the Presidency 


EADING the Philadelphia field by a tremendous margin 
the North American carried 52,465 lines of advertising in its Automobile Show 
Number; the leading New York paper carried 28,636 lines; LEADING THE 

BALTIMORE FIELD THE NEWS CARRIED 66,870 LINES, 14,405. lines 
more than the leading Philadelphia paper and 38,234 lines more than the leading 
paper in New York. 


THE NEWS’ Show Number was issued three days ahead of 


the Show as part of its regular Saturday issue, nevertheless carrying 18,162 lines more 
than the second Baltimore paper and 40,596 lines more than the third, lacking only 
about 7,000 lines of carrying as much as the two other Baltimore papers combined! 
THE NEWS is the recognized medium for automobile advertising 
in Baltimore. Its record THIS year is but a repetition of what it 
has done year after year before. The net circulation of THE NEWS 
tor the 7 days ending Sunday, January 20, compared with the cor- 
responding ¥ days last year (4-page extras not included). 


1918 1917 GAIN 
Monday 100,045 76,708 23,337 
Tuesda 102,670 79,147 23,523 
Wednesday 114,277 80,847 33,430 
Thursd.; 108,210 81,356 26,854 
Friday 104,517 80,490 24,027 
Saturda 92,270 78,361 13,909 
Sunday 112,980 65,960 47,020 


“or Greater Baltimore Business Concentrate in 


amo A. -ARROLL . E. LUTZ 

stern _ vesentative estern Representative 
Tribune ding A Wwadeh First Nat’! k Bidg. 
New Yor Advertising Manager Chicago 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS | 


JOHN R. FREULER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MUTUAL FILM CORPORATION 


“System first came to my office when it was very 
young. I found it interesting and of value to me.then, 
and it has: been growing in service year by year. 
“There is an atmospheric quality in System that is 
quite as important as the concrete things that one 
may glean from its pages. A half hour with System 
is always encouraging.” 


Ure ABER RRDARtENHr Nn redcntirenuetiisunseruan rs stemuset 
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The Selective Draft Way 
piling a Mailing Lis 


Why Discrimination in Use of Names Must Be Exercis 


s¢X JAMES is names,” but the 

1“ successful mail advertiser 
of to-day is picking them. 

Fe is showing himself rather 
arbitrary and insistent, too, and 
names which get on his list must 
have some peculiar quality that 
warrants him in believing that 
they represent particularly good 
possibilities from the selling stand- 

oint. 
. He knows that higher costs of 
paper, printing and handling, to- 
gether with the advanced rate of 
postage for first-class matter, 
make it imperative that he use 
the selective draft system of 
building his lists, eliminating the 
halt, the lame and the blind be- 
fore, instead of after, the bar- 
rage fire of letters and circulars 
is started. 

Names are being chosen ac- 
cording to new methods, too, for 
the purpose of developing cer- 
tain strongly marked character- 
istics. 

For example, one of the big 
Chicago mail-order houses has 
been mailing its catalogues to a 
list of automobile owners in 
towns of less than 25,000. 

This house sells automobile ac- 
cessories, and the inference which 
might be drawn is that in towns 
of this size exclusive automobile 
supply houses are scarce, and 
hence these people are especially 
promising prospects for accesso- 
ties. But that isn’t the idea at 
all. The company regards them 
as particularly good prospects for 
its entire line! 

This is the explanation : 

People in small towns with au- 
tomobiles can deal with mail- 
order houses with less difficulty 
and personal inconvenience than 
any other class of prospects. 
When they get a notice from the 
railroad that.a package has ar- 
rived for them, they run the car 
around to the station and get it. 


In a big city the tendency would i 


be to send a local express wagon 
for it. In either big or little city, 
the individual without a car is 
less able-to handle the delivery 
conveniently. 

And, of course, owning a car 
is to some extent an indication 
of purchasing capacity which is 
reassuring to the mail-order man. 

Thus this list. of car-owners, 
which the outsider might regard 
as of special value only for the 
sale of automobile supplies, is 
really worked because the cata- 
logue house feels that the line of 
least resistance leads unmistak- 
ably in their direction. 


HOW LIST IS KEPT “ALIVE” 


Another very apparent line of 
cleavage, which separates names 
into two definite classes, is the 
question of whether the name 
represents an active or an in- 
active account. If the latter, it 
is evident, according to the list 
man in the mail-order house, that 
a special tonic is needed. 

After five attempts to sell with- 
out success, a letter is written 
which is intended to produce one 
of two results: re-establishment 
of the name as an active account, 
or a statement that the prospect 
is no longer interested. 

There is a double incentive to 
crowd these inactive names for 
action. In the first place, it costs 
a lot of money to print and dis- 
tribute a catalogue, and if the 
man who is getting it is not going 
to buy, the sooner that fact is 
discovered and his name replaced 
with that of a live and interested 
prospect, the better. 

On the other hand, covering an 
inactive list, with the suggestion 
that complaints, if any, be stated, 
so that the house will be given an 
opportunity to correct mistakes 
that have occurred in taking care 
of former business, leads to in- 
formation that can be used in 
strengthening weak points in the 
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service. Furthermore, the man 
who is invited to kick, and who 
registers his complaint and is 
given a satisfactory adjustment, 
becomes a _ positive booster—a 
better customer than he ever 
could have been otherwise. 

Those who have studied the 
statistics on this subject assert 
that seven out of ten people who 
get an unsatisfactory deal from 
a mail-order house or retail store 
fail to complain. It is too much 
trouble for them to kick, and they 
simply transfer their business 
elsewhere. The seller loses a 
customer—but he doesn’t know 
why. 

That explains why - special 
treatment for inactive accounts 
is necessary, and why the division 
of the list accordingly is an es- 
sential feature of mail-order 
work. 

The list is admittedly the big 
problem of direct selling. The 
ease with which a good list can 
run down is so apparent as al- 
most to discourage the attempt to 
maintain one. Names in big cities 
“go bad” quicker than those in 
small towns, and rural districts 
are more stable than urban. Cer- 
tain classes—including advertis- 
ing men, by the way—show a 
startlingly high percentage of 
changes of location and occupa- 
tion, barbers, book agents, gen- 
eral storekeepers and other spe- 
cial groups lacking the stability 
that the mail-order man likes to 
see in his lists. 

Unusually heavy percentages 
of change on a mailing-list mean 
more than the necessity for cor- 
recting the stencils. They show 
a definite trend toward change 
and fluctuation which in itself is 
considered an unhealthy sign. 

“The man who refuses to stay 
put,” said one list expert, com- 
menting on this subject, “is like- 
ly not to be a goéod risk. Take 
your own business of advertis- 
ing: the successful men, with 
few exceptions, are those who 
have stayed on the job and de- 
veloped into officers of their cor- 
porations, with power and influ- 
ence to shape trade policies. The 
man who has a different job 


every year is not so likely to be 
a good prospect for business,” 

The mail-order houses, :here- 
fore, are studying the rat'os of 
change more closely, and are in- 
clining to eliminate = geueral 
classes of prospects where the 
percentages indicate instabili:y to 
a dangerous degree. : 

More of the selective ‘raft 
method! 


MORE AND MORE MANUFA(7T''RERS 
ARE USING JOBBERS’ LI 


Selections made according to 
the territories in which sales 
work by distributors is ‘cing 
pushed, follow conventional and 
well recognized methods. In 
order to eliminate chances for 
error, however, it is noticeable 
that many manufacturers are us- 
ing lists furnished by _ their 
wholesalers, instead of attempt- 
ing to compile their own 

In these cases the names are 
taken from the books of the job- 
bers, representing their live ac- 
counts, and hence are not only 
the pick from the standpoint of 
credit and the like, but are cor- 
rect as to style and street address. 

Selection of this kind is doubly 
valuable, because the jobber ap- 
preciates the effort which the 
manufacturer is expending on his 
own customers, and co-operates 
the more heartily as a result. 

Not long ago a Chicago food 
manufacturer secured 6,100 new 
dealer accounts in this way. His 
whole selling proposition was 
based on concentrating the ad- 
vertising in the jobber’s territory 
and among his own customers. 
The wholesaler could always ap- 
preciate the expenditure of money 
right where it would do him in- 
dividually the most good, and 
when the salesman told him 
about it and spread out the 
dealer - broadside campaign in 
front of him, he usually accepted 
the proposition before it could be 
offered to some rival house. — 

The same method of selecting 
consumer names by using dealer 
lists was used with equally good 
results. Dealers were backed up 
by letters mailed to their own 
customers, so that they felt the 
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BETWEEN THE PUBLISHER 4»o SUBSCRIBER 


We positively guarantee that each advertiser In this issue of 
Farm and Home is reliable. We agree to refund to any sub- 
scriber the purchase price of any article advertised therein if 
found not to be as advertised. To take altars of this 
guarantee, our subscriber MUST always state in ee obs 
or writing to any of our advertisers : “*T saw your adv. . 
good old Farmand Home.’' Weare notresponsible ade nae 
3SCRIBER <eainet individuals or firms adjudicated bankrupt or whose ADVERTISER 
si estates are in receiver's hands or a whom bankruptcy 
bes receivership proceedings are pending 


Farm and Home Readers Have 
Absolute Confidence 
in Farm and Home Advertisers 


(Jur guarantee of advertisers’ reliability is an ironclad con- 
tract and a bond of confidence between advertiser, subscriber 
and publisher, linked together with only one thought in mind— 
mutual benefit for all concerned. 


Yet, after all, that hardly expresses it. Read this letter from 


one of our Minnesota subscribers, which is typical of the many 
receiy ed ‘ 
“For a number of years I and my family have patronized the 
advertisers in FARM AND HOME, and during that time never 
lost a cent because of dishonesty on the part of advertisers. 
Prompt and courteous treatment has been the rule. We feel 
that this satisfactory experience is due to the fact that FARM 
ubly AND HOME guarantees the reliability of the advertisers, in- 


spiring confidence in the purchaser by insuring him against 
ap- monetary loss.” 
the 


1 his FARM AND HOME was one of the very first farm papers to 
rates guarantee the reliability of its advertisers. This guarantee 
food appears in the editorial pages of each and every issue. We 
ale have impressed our readers with the fact that they may deal 
His safely with any advertiser who uses FARM AND HoMeE. 

was 


- Of real benefit to advertisers 


ry 
pod An illustration of the confidence of FARM AND HoME sub- 
s ap- scribers is shown by one who sent a prominent advertiser a 
eg check for $500, without asking the price of the goods. He 
“a simply said: “Here is my check. Send goods to this amount.” 

him - | The confidence created by our Guarantee is a 
J . 7 xoug \\\ tremendous asset for all advertisers who use FARM 
cepted =: gai\\ AND Home. 
ild be 


: ' %, PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


; ‘ * Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
lecting : \\ 80 North Michigan Ave. 1-57 Worthington St. 315 Fourth Ave. 
dealer f s Chicago, Ill. Springfield, M: ew 

| Las Forsyth Bldg. 6th Floor ‘Onetda Bldg. 
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effect of the advertising much 
more ‘definitely than if it had 
been sent out to general lists, 
chosen without reference to the 
business of the dealers handling 
the goods. 

Incidentally, a point which 
may interest mail advertisers was 
brought out in the discussion of 
this campaign—namely, that the 
point of mailing a consumer let- 
ter has no influence on its effec- 
tiveness. That is, all of the 
letters sent out for dealers were 
mailed from Chicago, although 
the dealer’s location, of course, 
was the same as that of the ad- 
dressee. . Yet, since few people 
ever stop to examine the post- 
marks on the letters they re- 
ceived, this fact did not influence 
the results of the letters in the 
slightest. 

Another interesting feature, in 
connection with use of lists of 
dealers supplied by the jobbers 
who took on the line, was a 


series of four letters signed in 
ink by the president, vice-presi- 


dent, advertising manager and 
chemist, respectively. These let- 
ters were typed on personal—not 
house—stationery; and were in- 
tended to convince dealers of the 
personal interest taken by execu- 
tives of the manufacturing con- 
cern in the way in which the 
product was promoted by the 
dealer. 


THIS LIST NEEDS CONSTANT RE- 
PLENISHING 


In some lines lists must con- 
stantly be discarded and new 
ones built by intelligent selection. 
In the store fixture field, for in- 
stance, the name of a retail mer- 
chant who is preparing to open 
a new establishment becomes rel- 
atively valueless after the in- 
stallation of the fixtures. He 
may sell this store and open an- 
other, or he may replace the fix- 
tures years later—but it would 
be foolish to waste money in 
direct advertising to him after 
the initial installation has been 
purchased. 

The job here is to keep a new 
grist of names going through the 
mail advertising mill. Newspaper 
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clippings and building reporis are 
the foundation of the lists used 
by one concern, which keeps 
thousands of pieces of mail ad- 
vertising going out all of the time 
to dealers all over the country, 
who, by reason of the fact that 
they are known to be equipping 
stores, are the best possible pros- 
pects. After a limited interval 
has elapsed, the name is killed. 
There is little or no follow-up, 
because it is realized that the 
man has probably bought if he 
did not respond to the first ap- 
peal, which was calculated to 
reach him at the moment ire was 
preparing to buy goods of this 
character. 


PROSPECTS MUST BE IN i ARKET 


In the same way selling build- 
ing materials demands new names 
constantly, for while the comple- 
tion of a building project extends 
over months, and the prospect can 
be followed up for some time 
after the name has been put on 
the list, it becomes worthless ulti- 
mately and must be discarded for 
fresh material. That is why there 
is such a strong demand for 
building reports, newspaper clip- 
pings and other data which will 
keep the manufacturer of build- 
ing materials and equipment sup- 
plied with the names of people 
actually in the market—not mere- 
ly those who were in the market 
some time ago. 

Change! That is the big factor 
in mailing lists. That is why the 
mail advertiser, whether he is 
selling exclusively in this way, 
or whether he is using this form 
of promotion in connection with 
other methods, must keep on his 
toes. Intelligent selection, ap- 
plied all of the time, is the 
answer. 


Perkins-Goodwin Elects Crowe 
President 


Eugene F. Crowe has_been_ elected 
president of the Perkins-Goodwin Com- 
pany, a New York paper-distributing 
agency. He has been associated with 
the company for twenty-five years. | John 
H. Duffy, whom he succeeds, will re: 
main with the company as chairman of 
the board of directors. 
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If The Kaiser Conquered America—No. 1 














© PERRITON MAXWELL IN JUDGE 


what might happen to our cherished symbols of liberty, set up in the public 
of American cities, is delicately foreshadowed in this veracious snapshot of 
rth Monument in Madison Square, New York. After the subdued citizens 
‘ham had been ruthlessly injected with a large and powerful dose of Kultur, 
itonic masters would doubtless hasten to improve our taste by erecting a 
Frankfurter sausage where the famous old shaft once reared its granite 
the sky. Next week we will show you the photograph of another 
German atrocity.’ 


* * * 


oe | 


t is the mission of Judge, as conceived by its publishers, to 
preach the gospel of cheerfulness in these war-harried days. We 
believe it is the imperative duty of every true American to keep 
his mind, no less than his body, fit for the work ahead of us as a 
nation, and the one sure method of attaining mental efficiency 
springs from frequent and wholesome draughts of humor. The 
man who smiles in the face of difficulties is the man who wins. If 
We are to win the war the job must be accomplished not alone with 
astout heart but with a smiling countenance.”—From an editorial 
in“ Cheer-Up Number” (February 2) of the new, enlarged 


J udge 


The Happy Medium 


Boston New York Chicago 


Current editions, 160,000—and growing. 
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Why Philadelphia Offers 


Greater Selling Opportunities 
to 


Merchants and Manufacturers 


OW is the time for every merchant to be alert, to forge 
ahead, to build up permanent business. 


Here in Philadelphia—the Workshop of the World—e\. ry 
indication points to record business in retail lines, due to ‘he 
fact that more than 58,000 business places (of which about 
8000 are manufacturing plants) employing about 700,000 male 
and 300,000 female workers, are running to full capacity. 


Add to this the metropolitan area of Philadelphia, includ- 
ing the great new industries created by the needs of the United 
States Government along tidewater, such as the great ship- 
building yards which have been located at Camden, Chesier, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Cornwalls, etc. Then the large munition 
factories at Eddystone and Essington; the big powder works 
at Wilmington, Pennsgrove and surrounding towns; the big 
steel mills at Wilmington, Newcastle and Claymont; the oil 
and gasoline plants at Marcus Hook, Point Breeze and other 
points. 

These workers and their families are housed in approxi- 
mately 380,000 separate dwellings in the city of Philadelphia. 
The net paid daily average 2c circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin for December was 370,221 copies. 

There is in Philadelphia territory an immense outlet for 
advertised commodities among these families, who are enjoying 
the highest scale of wages in years. 


Housekeeping needs alone run into a tremendous volime 
of sales, while food, raiment and other necessities required 
by this vast army create.a market that is third in the United 
States. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin is the one dominant news)p2per 
through which to reach these consumers. 
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Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in the United States 


pecans Nang Philadelphia, create 


maximum impression on both 
dealers and customers at one cost by concentrating 
in the Dominant Newspaper, the 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


The newspaper situation in Philadelphia is different from almost 
any other market in the country—because one newspaper (The Bulle- 
tin) goes into’ nearly every home in and near Philadelphia, making it 
possible for advertisers to send their selling appeals to practically 
every possible buyer in one medium at one cost. 


“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 


The Bulletin” 


Practically 100% of the entire potential market. 





Net paid average two-cent circulation for December 


370,221 “x 


New York Office, Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
Chicago Office, J. E, Verree, Steger Building 
Detroit Office, J, E. Verree, 11 Lafayette Boulevard 
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An OFFSET PAPER with 
A Reputation to Maintain 


For every grade of paper there is a certain 
standard—a sheet that combines all the 
desirable qualities. 


EQUATOR OFFSET 


has a reputation among offset printers 
and users of being the standard offset 
paper—The one sheet giving the best 
printing results and the greatest pro- 
duction day after day the year ’round. 
Equator Offset is made as a specialty. 
Rigid adherence to a certain standard for 
strength, finish, sizing, color and pack- 
ing has and is producing a specialty Offset 
paper as uniform from every standpoint 
as is humanly and mechanically possible. 


Send for samples and prices. 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Formerly 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 
Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenu: 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo St.Paul Philadelphia 














Anticipating Popular Criticism with 
Explanatory Advertising 


and Fuel Company Through Advertisements in Sixty Daily News- 
capers Appeals for Good Will Pending Addition to Its Facilities 


_}OW to retain the good will of 
4 patrons whu had complained 
receiving an inadequate supply 
vas was the problem recently 
ed by the Empire Gas & Fuel 
ipany. This company, through 
its subsidiaries, operates in the 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
territory. A new pipe line is be- 
ing installed that eventually will 
relieve the situation, but the work 
takes time and until relief comes 
customers must be appeased. 
The plan finally adopted and 
which, at this writing, appears to 
have solved the prob- 


panies are obliged to open up 
other natural gas supply fields, 
often at a considerable distance 
from the territory already occu- 
pied. 

Kansas City, the largest munici- 
pality in the district served by the 
Empire Gas and Fuel Company’s 
subsidiaries, requires a tremendous 
amount of natural gas for its 
large packing and manufacturing 
establishments and its thousands 
of homes. Of late, however, the 
quantity delivered fell so low that 
consumers bitterly complained of 





lem to the satisfac- 
tion of its officers is 
outlined herewith. 
The experience of 
this company may 
be suggestive to all 
public service institu- 
tions supplying gas or 
electricity or water 
which are the targets 
of complaint because 
of lack of coal and - 
lowering of service 
standards because of 
war demands and 
conditions. 

_The Empire Gas & 
Fuel Company, one of 
the Henry L. Doher- 





Through Snow and Mud to Lay Pipe 





Kansas 
Genetally fair and 
unsettled Tuesday. 





WEATHER REPORT. 
City and vicinity (radius 20 miles)— 
somewhat warmer Monday; 








Continued zero weather, interrupted by short periods of sun- 
shine and moderation, has had a marked influence on the resump- 
tion of work on the new pipeline to the Blackwell, Ok., gas fleld, 
completion of which was in sight when the storm came. 
In addition to clearing roads for stretches of several miles, the 
snow had to be shoveled from the completed ditch, which was found 
drifted level full, before pipe laying could proceed. When the 
weather moderated for a few hours and the crust of ice yielded, the 
men worked in cold slime, or winter mud, about which we hear s0 
much from the trenches in France, 
. Figures can express little of the hardships that are being en- 
dured in the great effort of the men to finish their work. However, 
the last report from the field showed the ditching machine had trav- 
eled one-third mile since the storm. Teams had been able to haul 

14, miles of pipe to the scene of the work, and pipe layers had pro- 
ceeded but one-fourth mile. That progress was snaillike in compar- 
ison to what was done before the storm, but the men were working 
harder, if that were possible, than when the weather was with them, 


~ KANSAS NATURAL GAS CO. 








ty Company’s corpo- 
ration carries on 
its business through 
four local organiza- 
tions--the Kansas Natural Gas 
Company, the Wichita Pipeline 
Company, the Wichita Natural 
Gas Company, and the Quapaw 
Gas Company. 

Natural gas is the cheapest and 
most 1opular fuel to be obtainedin 
the Scuthwestern territory. Ow- 
ing t» the fact that the supply ob- 
taine’ from the subterranean res- 
ervoirs of a district after a while 
becon: s exhausted or is so reduced 
that (no longer meets the needs 
of consumers, the operating com- 


PLAIN TYPE ADVERTISEMENT THAT MAKES INTERESTING 


READING 


the inadequacy of the supply and 


demanded relief. The company 
responded by promising immedi- 
ately to extend its lines to new 
territory where an abundance of 
natural gas could be obtained. 
Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, however, a _ year 
would elapse before the work 
could be completed. The question 
that continually bothered the offi- 
cers of the company was this: 
“How can we hold our customers 
until the new sources of supply 
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are available for their use? Un- 
less something is done, they will 
get tired waiting and withdraw 
their patronage.” 

It was finally decided that the 
only way its customers, not alone 
in Kansas City, but in Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, could be 
kept in line was through the use 
of advertising. If the consumers 
could be made to take an interest 
in the progress achieved from time 
to time in the construction of the 
new pipe-lines and in the work of 
opening up the new reservoirs of 
supply, they would be more pa- 
tient while waiting, and be less in- 
clined to shift their patronage to 
another company. 

The advertisements which are 
now appearing in sixty daily news- 
papers published in the company’s 
territory are “newsy” rather than 
“preachy.” They give people in- 
formation about things in which 
they are interested — intimate 


things which affect their daily life. 
Kansas people are gas users and 
want more gas. While waiting for 


the additional supply they are kept 
completely informed of the prog- 
ress of the work which each day 
brings it closer to them. The ad- 
vertisements tell of the difficulties 
encountered and the _ obstacles 
overcome in order that homes may 
be lighted, boilers fired and build- 
ings warmed. 

One of the novel features of the 
advertising is the printing of a 
daily weather report immediately 
under the headline of the adver- 
tisement, thus increasing its draw- 
ing power. In agricultural dis- 
tricts the weather is a most im- 
portant factor in daily life. Farm- 
ers are therefore eager to read the 
Government’s weather prognosti- 
cations, for the latter often deter- 
mine the character of the day’s 
toil. The newspapers of the small- 
er cities do not receive weather 
reports by wire, hence the Empire 
company’s ads in which they ap- 
pear each day attract much atten- 
tion. Mighty few subscribers fail 
to see the reports and the text that 
appears directly beneath them. 

An examination of the several 
advertisements shows that they 
are purely educational in charac- 
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ter. They contain not a single |'ne 
that would directly influence aiy- 
one to take the company’s natvral 
gas service. A good idea of ‘he 
style and the text employed may 
be had from the following ad er- 
tisement which has “Guardians of 
Gas Service” as a headline: 


Just as railroads employ trackws kers 
to make painstaking inspections of their 
right-of-way, so the pipeline company 
that supplies your gas has linew .:)<ers 
for every mile of its lines. It is ne 
some job, but one highly specialized and 
essential to giving you good servi 

The linewalkers search for leaks. 
Leaks cannot be avoided. They are in- 
evitable. 

The question naturally arises, ‘ilow 
does the linewalker locate a leak in a 
pipeline buried several feet wider 
ground?” Perhaps most leaks are 
found through the smell of the escap- 
ing gas. Others make a sound -half 
whistle and half hiss. Experienced 
linewalkers often find leaks through the 
peculiar appearance of the vegetation 
nearby, and sometimes a swarm of big 
green flies tells them where gas is escap- 
ing. That type of fly has a peculiar 
affinity for natural gas. 

The leak located, “the linewalker digs 
down to the line with the digging tools 
he carries. If the leak is small he often 
mends it himself. If it is too large for 
him to handle—but space compels that 
you be told that to-morrow. 


Whenever possible, advantage is 
taken of incidents that have a 
news value. Here, for instance, 
is an advertisement which tells 
how what threatened to be an ex- 
asperating delay in construction 
work was overcome. It bore the 
striking headline “Two Hundred 
Miles in the Night to Speed Gas”: 


The difficulties of constructing 90 
miles of gas pipeline in four months 
will be appreciated better if one of 
many incidents that arise is cited 

At 4 o’clock one day last week the 
supply of percussion caps used in blast- 
ing 'was exhausted, and an expected 
shipment had not arrived. The lack of 
caps threatened to halt the work of 
ditching. Ross M. Stuntz, who is in 
charge of the work, received long dis- 
tance telephone notice of the slicrtage 
in Bartlesville at 6 o’clock that night 
Much telephoning developed th«' the 
nearest supply of caps was in Pittsburg, 
Kans. He caught his assistant '» tele- 
phone at Chanute, dispatched !\im to 
Pittsburg, 70 miles away, in a 
car. Five thousand caps were 
in this car and taken that nig 
miles to Burden, Kans., arrivin 
in time for the men to go to » 

8 o’clock the following morning 

That is only one of many thi 
characterizes the high efficiency 
organization that is -doing ev: 
that it can to deliver more gas 
patrons for this winter’s use. 
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ASIA 


“A Public Service of Great Value 


b 





‘I assure you that the magazine ASIA has proved of great 
interest to the writer and has given us an insight into con- 
ditions in the Orient which we could not otherwse have ob- 
tained. One of the most attractive features of the magazine 
to us is the illustrations which cannot fail to attract and 
interest any one who, like ourselves, is desirous of knowing 
more about the Far East.’’ 

—D. P. Eells, Foreign Sales Manager, 
The Bucyrus 'Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The magazine ASIA is interesting, inspiring and invalu- 
able!’’ 
—Niel Gray, Jr., Proprietor, 
Oswego Machine _Works, 
Oswego, N. 


“IT wish to express my appreciation of the splendid maga- 
zine you are getting out.’ 
—Edwin eae. President, 
Overseas Sales Corporation, 
New York City. 











Are you selling a product with a market big enough 
reach two continents ? 


Do you want to reach the most desirable, progressive 
business in the important commercial cities of the East, 
the leaders of Government and politics in Oriental capitals? 


ASIA reaches them. 


At the same time it reaches executives of international 
business in the United States, an influential coterie of dip- 
lomats, a cosmopolitan throng of educators, travelers, econo- 
mists, art collectors, mission supporters—leaders of culture 
in two continents. 


It has a selected circulation formed around the member- 
ship of the American Asiatic Association, and extended by 
keen interest in Far Eastern business, politics, finance, 
travel, social customs, art and culture. 


The new advertising rate card will be mailed on request. 


AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
627 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Everybody is vitally interested 
in the Great War, and anything 
relating to it is eagerly read. In 
the following advertisement the 
writer takes advantage of this fact 
in describing a machine used in 
excavating work. “Ditching Ma- 
chine a ‘Tank’ of Peace,” is the 
suggestive headline it carries: 

The big ditching machine that began 
on October 27 to open a way for the 
gas pipeline extension to the Blackwell, 
Okla., field, is a “tank” of peace. It 
strongly reminds one of the big ‘‘tanks” 
that have wrought such havoc on the 
battlefields of Europe, but its mission 
in the world is a far different one. 

It is propelled by the same kind of 
wheels—the “caterpillar” type, and it 
goes about its work as methodically 
and efficiently as does its military cou- 
sin. Just now it is cutting a trench 26 
inches wide and 44 inches deep, but 
the shovels on the big cutting device 
are adjustable and it is capable of mak- 
ing a ditch 3 feet wide and 6 feet deep. 

Not long will it remain a “tank” o 
peace, for other machines of its type, 
made by the same manufacturer, will 
shortly start digging trenches for the 
Allies on European battlefields. 

‘ 


Since these advertisements be- 
gan to make their appearance the 
company has received many letters 
from its patrons expressing their 
lively interest in the construction 
of the new pipe lines. Although 
the supply of natural gas contin- 
ues to be inadequate, fewer com- 
plaints are being made because the 
public now knows that the com- 
pany is making every effort to 
complete as soon as possible the 
work which will soon bring the 
desired relief. 


ee 


“Scientific Ameri- 
Organization 


Changes in 
can” 


Gray Crane, formerly New England 
representative of Scientific American, 
New York, has been appointed Western 
manager, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Ile is succeeded as New England rep- 


resentative by Everett M. Link, who 
has been associated with McClure’s Mag- 
azine, New York. 


Will Manage Carpenter- 
Scheerer‘s Eastern Office 


Miss Alice C. Lindberg has been ap- 
pointed Eastern manager of the Car- 
penter-Scheerer’s Company, newspaper 
representatives, with headquarters in 
New York City. Miss Lindberg was for- 
merly with the Western office of the 
company. 
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Joseph W. Kennedy With 
Barnhill & Dempers 


Joseph W. Kennedy, formerly with 
the Etude, of Philadelphia, has become 
associated with the New York office of 
Barnhill & Dempers, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Rural Life, Rochester,- N. Y., 7 
ously represented in the East by 
hill & Dempers, will in the futu: 
represented nationally by this ag:: 


Christoffers in Special Agen 
Field 


On February 1, A. E. Christo‘fer 
will become associated with the } 
York office of Frank R. Northrup, 
cial newspaper representative. 
Christoffers has been with Van Pa 
Inc., New York, and was previ 
connected with the Cheltenham Add 
tising Agency, now Corman Chelten! 
Inc., and with the Brooklyn Daily / 


Will Sell Notions Loose 


Various sorts of notions usually sold 
on cards or in cartons may soon be sold 
in containers that will be unrecogniz- 
able to the purchasing public. Mem 
bers of the Jobbers’ Purchasing . 
ciation of Notion Buyers, in session in 
New York recently, agreed to the 
recommendations of a War _ Service 
sub-committee looking to a long list 
of packing economies. Among the rec- 
ommendations were the following: 

The packing of merchandise wherever 
possible in envelopes instead of indi- 
vidual boxes, such as men’s garters; 
the elimination of outside cartons of 
dress shields, and individual wooden 
boxes for hairpins. 

The wrapping of goods in bundles 
instead of packing in pasteboard boxes, 
such as children’s waists, cambric and 
knit waists. 

The packing of pearl and fancy but- 
tons on as small cards as possible oat 
sistent with neatness and appeara 
also snap fasteners, and that the | rr 
be put up three gross in a box. 

The packing. of safety pins one 
dozen in a small envelope instead of 
on cards. ; 

The elimination of as much as possi- 
ble of show card packing, such as one 
or two dozen scissors, knives and_ nail 
files on cards; also combs, perfum 
toilet goods, lead pencils, penho! 
suffholders, bachelor buttons, key *ing 
baby pacifiers, etc. 

That all illustrated catalogue it 
be eliminated on account of the 
tional weight and the increased co 
postage. 


Goes With McConnell Priat 
ing Company 
J. J. Gillen, formerly with the V 
koop Hallenbeck Crawford Company 
New York, has become associated 
the McConnell Printing Compa 
that city. 
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Get Your Name 
on the Waiting List 
for “The House Organ’ 


We are preparing something entirely 
new and unique on the house organ. 


It’s neither book nor periodical. 


It’s really a combination model of the 
house organ. It presents in tangible, 
understandable form the possibilities, 
make-up, cost, etc., of a house organ 
for those manufacturers, jobbers and 
all others who are contemplating 
issuing a house magazine. 

It is of value to all who find the 
subject of the house organ of interest, 
and who wish to know more of the 
house organ’s possibilifies as a sales 
and good-will factor. 


It’s in preparation— it will be ready 
soon. It is entitled: The House Organ. 
By requesting it now, we'll place your 
name on the list to receive a copy of 
the first edition. No charge — no 
obligations. 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 


House Organ Headquarters 
320 West 39th Street, New York 


Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 
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VERY army — have its 
leader. The American 


woman has her leader—GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. More 


than important—it’s essential. 


A great institution invariably 
proves its true worth during 
a time of national need. 
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Analysis 


ECENTLY we spoke to you about 
Investizations—about the work we 
do in keepin}, with the adage, ‘Be 

Sure You’re Rijht—Then Go Ahead.” 


But Investigations without Analysis—with- 
out the application of the things one learns 
to the things one wants to do—are as useless 
as a legal library to him who knows 
nothing, about law. 


Our investigations must be developed to 
the point of conclusion. They must indicate 
a course. They must be sifn-boards which 
either tell us that a road is open or closed. 


An investigation of your business, done 
the Critchfield & Company way, will leave 
you in the clearin3, not floufidering in a 
slough of fisures. We'll tell the story that 
the figures tell us so that you may et a 
humanized picture of your sales possibilities 
instead of bein, buried beneath statistics. 


We have met business men who were 
afraid of market investizations—appalled 
by them because they were nothin}, but 


arithmetic. We apply sane analysis to arith- 
metic and make it interestin}, and helpful. 


Write for booklet, “The Efficient 
Simplicity of a Great Service” 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Brooks Building, Chicago 


New York Boston Minneapolis Detroit 
































Another Catalogue Chart Idea 


AS 


ystem for Charting the Progress of Catalogue Pages and Forms That 


Is Remarkably Flexible 


By B. F. J. 


I WAS very much interested in 

the article on “Getting the 
Catalogue Out on Time,” by 
Joseph R. Bolton, in the Novem- 
ber 15th issue of Printers’ INK. 
Mr. Rolton’s system is the best 
chart system I have ever seen for 
the purpose, and, I am convinced, 
would serve well in many busi- 
nesses. It has only one weakness 
that I can see, ‘and that is that it 
is not flexible enough to meet the 
needs of some businesses. 

Not with any idea of trying to 
discredit Mr. Bolton’s idea, but 
solely for the purpose of passing 
on my own experience in cata- 
logue building and scheduling, I 
am setting down a description of 
a simple system which I have 
worked out for my house, a mail- 
order house issuing a large cata- 
logue, the pages of which are 
made up of dozens, sometimes 
hundreds, of small items, as well 
as some pages showing only one 
or two large articles. 

When I first took over the job 
of getting out this catalogue I 
found a condition exactly similar 
to that described by Mr. Bolton: 
no one actually knew where any 
given page was, how far it had 
advanced, when it might be ex- 
pected to advance farther, or any- 
thing about it. Making up a form 
was a harrowing job, and there 
were some fifteen forms to be 
made up. Nor was there much 
time to do it, for the whole 
catalogue had to be produced and 
printed in a little over two months. 

I tried out a chart system on 
Paper similar to Mr. Bolton’s, 
though I am frank to-say not so 
complete nor so well worked out, 
but I found that it lacked the nec- 
essary flexibility, for in our busi- 
ness, when there are so many little 
items on a page, coming from so 
many manufacturers, and some 
from abroad, pages and forms can 
not be put through always accord- 
ing to a preconceived plan:. One 
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page may be held up for. days 
awaiting some small picture, or 
because we are not just sure 
whether a certain imported ar- 
ticle will be received in time to 
make it safe to catalogue it. 
Other pages will assemble them- 
selves faster than we have antici- 
pated. (The photographer may 
work nights developing plates and 
beat his own’ promises, for in- 
stance. ) 

Anyway, I found that to make 
up forms from paper charts meant 
ripping the charts up frequently 
and starting all.over again, some- 
time every’ day or two, and with 
fifteen form: charts to look out 
for and: keep: straight, when pages 
are shifted from one form to an- 
other—and sometimes two or three 
entire forms have to be ripped to 
pieces and shifted around to get 
one form to put to press—this is 
manifestly out of the question. 
Our system has to be flexible 
above everything else. Also, a 
number of people have to have 
their fingers in the work; no one 
person could attend to all of the 
charting. It is not so much a 
matter of getting certain pages 
through on schedule, though that 
is important and is done as far 
as possible, but of keeping the 
presses supplied with forms, so 
that there shall not be more forms 
than presses along af the last. 

So I had a large board made 
with a little brass hook for each 
page in the catalogue, the hooks 
spaced evenly and set in rows of 
sixteen, so that a row was a form. 
Then I bought some little tags 
with tongued tops, each having a 
hole in the tongue for hanging. 

When a page is received; the 
nature of the page is noted on a 
white tag and it is hung on the 
hook corresponding to the num- 
ber of that page in the previous 
catalogue, if it has not already 
been assigned a page number in 
a definite. form. This tag is 
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marked from day to day some- 
thing the way Mr. Bolton marks 
his chart, showing the progress of 
the page. The minute it is out of 
the foundry and ready for the 
press, a red tag is substituted. 

Of course, definite forms are 
laid out as far ahead as possible, 
and followed as carefully as may 
be, but with this system a form 
can be assembled almost instantly, 
if it is a few pages shy, by ex- 
changing unfinished pages for 
pages represented by red tags in 
other rows (one department of 
the catalogue sometimes covers 
several forms), and yet this does 
not upset the whole system and 
make it necessary to make out a 
new chart. The system has this 
advantage also, that on, say Mon- 
day morning, I can by glancing 
at this board tell by the number 
of red tags in the rows, just about 
what forms I can clean up that 
week, and rearrange pages that I 
know will be slow so that they 
will not fall in those forms. And 
then the whole force concentrates 
on the pages represented by white 
tags in those rows. I find that 
everybody grasps the importance 
of getting out those pages when 
they see all but a few of the pages 
represented by red tags; it makes 
the unfinished pages fairly howl 
for attention. 

Every member of the catalogue 
force can do his or her own 
book-keeping on the tags repre- 
senting the pages he or she is 
working on, and can at the same 
time see the relation of these 
pages to the forms, without hav- 
ing to be spoken to about it. 

Another important advantage is 
that this board shows up at a 
glance whether it is easiest to get 
a sheet-wise form, made up of 
pages 1-4, 5-8, 9-12, 13-16, 17-20, 
21-24, 25-28, 29-32, for instance, to 
be backed up later by its comple- 
mentary form, or to run a straight 
work-and-turn form of pages 1 to 
16 and backing this up with itself, 
thus making two eights. 

With us the system has worked 
out well, and I am passing it along 
for the benefit of’ any Printers’ 
InK readers who may have a sim- 
ilar problem in catalogue building. 


INK 


Minnesota Ad 
Convention Results in 
State Organization 


St. Paul Club Responsible for Suc- 
cessful Meeting, Covering T'wo 
Days—Departmentals Held )Dur- 
ing Luncheon Periods—W. J. Bet- 
ting President of New Associated 
Clubs 


“WE will emerge from this 
war a quickened people. 
The old inefficiency and haphaz- 
ardness will not be tolerated. The 
manufacturer, jobber, merchant or 
salesman who fails to keep pace 
with the rapid changes now going 
on will wake up to find himself 
living in a forgotten age.” 

This was not the “keynote” of 
the convention, but it is typical of 
the resolute spirit that was in evi- 
dence throughout the sessions of 
the Minnesota Advertising Con- 
vention held in St. Paul January 
22nd and 23rd. The quotation is 
taken from the address of Harry 
A. Earnshaw, of the Stone-Or- 
dean-Wells Company, Duluth. 

Five hundred advertising men 
and women representing eleven 
Minnesota Advertising Clubs, to- 
gether with bankers, commercial 
club secretaries, ministers, manu- 
facturers and merchants from 
thirty-four cities attended the con- 
vention. The call for the meeting 
was issued by the Saint Paul Ad- 
vertising Club. The committee of 
arrangements was headed by W. J. 
Betting, secretary and sales man- 
ager of the Randall Company. 

The programme included, be- 
sides general session addresses, 
many more detailed papers for 
nine departmental and round- 
table meetings. The latter were 
devoted to retail, direct mail, 
financial, church, community, vigt- 
lance, outdoor and street-car ad- 
vertising and programme building 
for advertising clubs. 

The addresses of C. E. Jaw- 
rence, of Finch, Van Slyck & 
McConville, St. Paul, and Mr. 
Earnshaw appeared in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ Ink. On other 
pages of this issue a portion ol 
the address of Charles C. Cessna 
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The big thing busi- 
ness can do to help 
win the war and as- 


sure continued pros- 


perity after it is over. 


We must win the war. 


Men and money are needed 
for the fighting front. 


It takes a lot of men at home 
to support one man at the front, 
and it takes a lot of dollars at 
home to keep a dollar at his dis- 
posal. 


High and higher wages .are 
being paid everywhere. High 
as the cost of living has climbed, 
wages in many lines of indus- 
try have climbed still higher. 


You must quickly teach the 
worker to wisely spend his sur- 
plus. Show him where greater 
comforts, pleasures, even luxu- 
ties are now possible for him 
and his family. 


work fast; you 
must quickly get busy your 
keenest, brightest minds, your 
most plausible writers or there 
is going to be a slow-up in pro- 
duction in a thousand and one 
lines, caused by a labor inclina- 
tion to shorten on days and 
hours. 


You must 


_ That will mean a stagnation 
in all except actual war provis- 
ton lines, and will leave peace- 
time industries atrophied when 
the war is done. 


There are gaps in this logic. 


| specific appeal to the 





| soon dissolve. 
| and ways will 
| creased and more steady distri- 





We have intentionally left a lot 


| for your intelligence to supply. 


Many manufacturers of high- 
grade products have in their past 
advertising unconsciously made no 
so-called 
“laboring man.” 


Go after him. He can afford 
to buy as never before. 


He has a human right to the 
best of things. Educate him. In- 
duce him to acquire them now 
that he has the means. 


He will work all the harder 
to provide more means for more 
things, simultaneously bringing 
greater demand and greater pro- 
duction. 


Dead or sleepy dollars will 
take on new life and wakeful- 


ness. 


That means prosperity now 
and for a long time to come. 


Continued prosperity means 
an ability and a willingness to 
provide liberally—even lavish- 
ly—for the needs of govern- 


| ment, and that is patriotism. 


There is one instant, sure, 
tremendously effective way to 
reach the “laboring man.” It 


| is the newspaper—his news- 
| paper. 


The freight congestion will 
Order will come 
open for in- 


bution. 


We represent big, wide-awake 
newspapers in more than twen- 


| ty of the most prosperous cities 


of the United States. We can 
supply manufacturers and ad- 
vertising agencies with accu- 
rate, up-to-the-minute data con- 
cerning the newspapers and the 
fields they cover, and be of as- 
sistance in many trade ways. 


We are at your service any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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is reproduced. Other speakers be- 
fore the general sessions were 
President D’Arcy, Merle Sidener 
and P. S. Florea, who presented 
various phases of the work of the 
A. A. C. of W.; E. J. Weir, adver- 
tising manager of the Beckwith 
Company, Dowagiac, Mich.; Mac 
Martin, of Minneapolis; j. W. 
Wheeler, president of the St. Paul 
Capital Trust and Savings Bank; 
E. L. Clifford, of the Minneapolis 
Journal, and A. D. Wilson, U. S. 
Food Administrator of Minnesota. 

A unique feature of the con- 
vention was the continuity of 
the sessions. The delegates were 
called to order at 9:30 each morn- 
ing for general session, where 
they remained until 11:30, when 
they adjourned to the various de- 
partmental gatherings to listen to 
a programme of three or four ad- 
dresses, during which lunch was 
served, and returned at 2:30 to 
the general session. At the de- 
partmental sessions some exceed- 
ingly informative papers were 
read, among them being: 

“Merchandising and Advertis- 
ing,” by Ben G. Lee, of Minne- 
apolis, and “Making It Pay,” by 
H. L. Wildey, Graettinger, Iowa. 

In the Direct Mail department, 
W. R. McEwen spoke on “Keep- 
ing the Customer Sold”; H. M. 
Thompson, “Be Sure of Your 
Ground,” and Henry Way on 
“Helping the Salesman.” A spe- 
cial session of this department 
was called to listen to A. G. Hal- 
lam’s paper on “Hire a Maga- 
zine.” 

In the Newspaper department 
the talks by E. C. Hensel, St. 
Paul; T. W. Le Quatte, of Suc- 
cessful Farming, and F. Mad- 
den, of the Flour State Baking 
Co., St. Paul, provoked wide dis- 
cussion. 

The Financial Advertising de- 
partment was conspicuously suc- 
cessful. The Church Advertising 
department organized a State Ad- 
vertising department for churches 
as a result of the sessions. 

The Community Advertising de- 
partment developed a number of 
interesting theories, ideas and 
even practices for the use of ad- 
vertising in the work of com- 
munity development. 
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As a result of the sessions of 
the Vigilance department a State- 
wide Vigilance Bureau is to be 
formed. 

Three interesting talks were 
given before the Outdoor and 
Street-Car Advertising department 
by Ray P. Speer, of the American 
Association of Fairs and Exposi- 
tions, St. Paul; R. W. Page, 
Quaker Creamery Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Myron McMillan, sec- 
retary-treasurer J. T McMillan 
Co, St. Paul. 

Two unusually interesting {ea- 
tures of thé convention were the 
Advertising and Graphic Arts Ex- 
hibit, established by the Saint Paul 
Advertising Club in the Public 
Library, and the revival of the 
Saint Paul Out-Door Sports Car- 
nival—in part, at least—for the 
entertainment of the convention. 
In the library a collection of note- 
worthy examples of advertising 
of various classifications held the 
attention of the delegates. 

The sessions concluded with a 
banquet, at which Ralph W. 
Wheelock, president of the State 
Board of Control and former 
newspaper man, delivered an ad- 
dress on the patriotic possibilities 
of advertising. 

The convention was officially 
closed with the presentation of a 
farcical comedy entitled “Nearly 
a Sale,” written by N. B. Abbott, 
of the Saint Paul Advertising 
Club, and acted by members of 
the same organization. Music was 
furnished by the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company band. 

The convention organized itself 
into Associated Advertising Clubs 
of Minnesota, and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: W. J. Betting, St. 
Paul, president; H. B. Craddick, 
Minneapolis, first vice-president; 

A. Earnshaw, Duluth, second 
vice-president; Ray L. Shea, St. 
Cloud, secretary, and H. L. Har- 
rington, Winona, treasurer. 


Joins Colton Agency 


Bert Knight, for seven years associ- 
ated with the work of the Aeolian 


Company, New York, in advertising, 
sales display and product development, 
has joined the staff of the Wendell, P 
Colton Company, New York, as vice- 
president, 
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edn Idea from 


One phase of Charles Daniel 
Frey Company work, whole- 
heartedly appreciated by Ad- 
vertiser, Agency and Publisher 
alike, is the Idea Service. 


In rough sketch form, in writ- 
ten description or in personal 
conference, a brilliant staff of 
layout men has materially 
assisted in the conception of 
many nationally successful 
campaigns for an impressive 
list of clients. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
Advertising Illustrations 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago . 


©@ 
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TAYLOR:-CRITCHFIELD-CLAGUE Co, 
ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING AGENTS 
Newspaper Magazine Agricultural Mail Order 
and Outdoor Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT BOSTON 
{BROOKS BUILDING FLAT IRON BUILDING FORO BUILDING NEW JOHN HANCOCK sing 


CHICAGO Monday 
December Tenth 
Nineteen Seventeen 


Mr. J. A. Martin, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Mr. Martin: 


Has your 1918 Editorial Program been fully 
determined? If it has been, will you not be 
good enough to send me at once a copy of it 
so that I may keep it under the glass on my 
desk for ready reference? If it has not yet 
been made up, will you not make a note now to 
send me a.copy of it just as soon as it is re- 
leased? 


“As a general rule we are not particularly 
interested in what may be termed "Special 
issues", but your Editorial Program has al 
ways, been a big help to us particularly in 
varifying at just what time seasonable copy 
should be used in the South, and we want to 
take advantage of your Editor's knowledge of 
the Southern field, 


Yours very truly, 
CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY, 
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THREE EDITION§ 160.000 CIRCULATION 
EASTERN EDITION, 
“ 
CENTRAL EDITION, 
rn m= FOR ALA,MIBS TENN. 6 © Am 
‘WESTERN EDITION, : 


JAN IG CE 


SICOAYEAR 


RALEIGH,N.C., BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
MEMPHIS, TENN., DALLAS, TEXAS. 


MOST LARGELY CIRCULATED FARM WEEKLY IN THE SOUTH 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER CO,PUBLISHERS 


Birmingham, Alabama, 
January 8, 1918. 


My dear Mr. Smith: 


You can't HALF imagine how havpy it makes me to get your 
letter of the 10th asking for our Editorial Progreme for 
1918 in order that you may place it under the glass on 
your desk! 


If a little fairy were to perch upon my desk this moment, 
waive her tiny wand over my head and grant me just one 


favor, I'd drop down on my kmees and say: 


"Oh, Little Lady, make every agency and every 
advertiser in the United States do what Critch- 
field & Co., has done - WRITE FOR OUR EDITORIAL 
PROGRAMVE 170OR 1918. Some of them, knowing so 
little about the South, have made mistekes in 
the PAST and will make them in the future. This 
PROGRALLE will help them more than all the ‘data 
and statistics’ and circulation claims on earth, 
for NOTHING, Oh, Little Lady, NOTHING equals 
EDITORIAL MERIT." 








Tith this Eiitorial Programme before you, Mr. Smith, you 
‘an SO arrange your, schedules that COPY APPROPRIATE TO CER- 
TAIN ISSUES CAN BE RUN. It will be EASY for you to see 
whet I mean when you get the program which I am mailing to- 
day. 


Only yesterday, ANOTHER progressive agent sent us a big 
contract and schedule for @ cement campaign and told me-to 
méke any changes I sew fit in the dates for insertion. I 
tore it all to pieces and switched insertions al] around. 
His silo copy will now appeer June 22nd instead of June 6th, 
and bis bungalow copy on September 14th instead of in July. 
Moreover, I PUT HIS ADVERTISER IN OUR GREAT REFERENCE SPE- 
CIAL of February 16th, 1918 - the greatest of all the farm 
pepers_in Americe - instead of our issue of February 9th. 








I'z going to publish your letter and mine in the trade 
papers in hopes that it will be seen by other progressive 
advertisers and make them write us as you have. "The man 
who 3EADS is the man who LEADS", Mr. Smith, and that's why 
Critchfield & Company are among the LEADERS. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
. Mf. Smith, : 
sritehfield & Co., 
Chicago, Ills. Advertising Menaper.:: 
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The Auto Show Number Of The North American 


of January 13, 1918, carried more automobile advertising 
for its eleventh successive year than any other Philadelphia 
‘newspaper, 52,465 lines, nearly twice as much as the. second 
paper. 
In 1917 THE NORTH AMERICAN Printed 495,655 
Lines of Automobile Advertising 


A Total Far Exceeding That of Any Other Philadelphia 
Paper 








Automobile Manufacturers! 


In the Greater Philadelphia territory—the busiest 
and richest industrial section in America—there exists 
the most prolific field on earth for the sale of your 
product. 


In this prosperous territory, the population of which 
has been increased during the last eighteen months by 
the influx of over half a million persons—workers and 
their families—there has developed an entirely new 
class of Automobile Buyers—the prosperous working 


man. 


The call for automobiles among men who labor with 
their hands will soon exceed the supply. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


Covers this rich automobile field more completely, 
more thoroughly than any other Philadelphia paper. 
It is the logical newspaper for automobile advertising 
in the Philadelphia territory, the best proof of which 
is shown in its unchallenged and unapproached lead in 
automobile advertising for the last ten years. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 

















Shall You Give the Jobber Exclusive 
Territory P 


Present Situation Favorable for Plan Followed by Ryzon 


By Paul Findlay 


R YZON baking powder has 
had rather unusual marketing 
conditions and methods behind its 
distribution. Its field was _ re- 
stricted for reasons I shall detail 
below, during the first two years 
or more since its appearance. Yet 
as that field included New York 
and vicinity, where it was thor- 
oughly advertised, its position in 
the summer of 1917 was that of a 
nationally advertised product. 

When the manufacturer had 
reached the point where his pri- 
mary field was covered, and he 
wanted to expand westward, he 
was in a quandary. He had no 
sales organization to speak of. 
His distribution had been through 
jobbers. Should he assume the 
expense of a_ specialty selling 
corps, or should he continue to 
work with jobbers? If so, to 
what extent? on what basis? 

The solution of such a prob- 
lem is not easy, nor is the answer 
single-phased. Obviously, not ev- 
ery jobber will do. He must be 
large, well-established, of such 
character as to exercise some real 
influence on his trade. He must, 
in fact, have a trade. And if the 
manufacturer finds such a whole- 
saler, he also finds a powerful 
sales organization behind which 
are traditions of long standing 
and sturdy growth with well-de- 
fined sales-policies. A prominent 
feature of those policies is liable 
to be the idea that whatever the 
house fathers it must “control” so 
absolutely as' to squeeze out the 
individuality of the manufacturer ; 
and it does not care to father any- 
thing which has not become quite 
well established; and the manu- 
facturer whose goods are well es- 
tablished does not care to part 
with his individuality. Hence, 
the vicious circle is apt to be com- 
plete and a deadlock follows. 


Again, it must not be forgotten 
6 


that a strong jobber usually sur- 
vives the fight for existence by 
concentrating on his own brands; 
brands he has pushed into promi- 
nence by costly efforts extending 
over long eras. He manufactures 
no inconsiderable proportion of 
the goods he sells, and is mighty 
slow to consider any proposal to 
side-track even one of his own 
products. 


DISTRIBUTION LOCALIZED AT FIRST 


But the combination can be 
made evidently with marked suc- 
cess and mutual benefit, as the 
experience of Ryzon_ with 
Sprague, Warner & Company, 
Chicago, seems to demonstrate; 
and the way in which the combi- 
nation was made, without the sur- 
render of its own liberty of ac- 
tion. by either party, is not only 
interesting but readily may indi- 
cate to others how their similar 
problems can be solved. This is 
the story: 

Frederick W. Nash, who has 
managed the Ryzon campaign 
from the commencement, is him- 
self a salesman of wide experi- 
ence. He was imbued with the 
idea that a rigidly maintained 
fixed retail price, backed by com- 
plete protection of jobbers’ and 
retailers’ margins, would prove 
the supreme trump card in his 
marketing deck.. So he formu- 
lated the sales-plan which already 
has been explained in detail in 
Printers’ Ink. But after he had 
“sold” his plan to the General 
Chemical Company, he had to 
demonstrate its soundness. by an 
actual, exhaustive test. So, during 
the first two years, the sale of the 
product was confined to the terri- 
tory immediately contiguous to 
New York. 

The plan worked. It withstood 
all assaults. But just as the next 
step might have been taken, 
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manufacturing costs were en- 
hanced outrageously, and they con- 
tinued upward. Yet the consum- 
ers’ price had been established as 
‘an institution so that a crucial 
consideration was not to change 
that price. The company was 
ready to sacrifice profit during 
the epoch of the war, but it did 
not want to go the length of run- 
ning the account in red ink. 
Hence, wider distribution must be 
effected on rigidly economical 
lines. The immense expense of 
a country-wide campaign on spe- 

cialty sales lines must, of course, 

be avoided. 

How, then, to obtain distribu- 
tion first over the great Middle 
country and then to the Coast, 
and yet side-step the heavy bur- 
den of a special campaign? Mr. 
Nash knew the large jobbers 
could do it. He also knew the 
jobbers of the country like a book. 
But because of jobbers’ ways, 
predilections and habits, at which 
I have already hinted, he could 
not solicit them indiscriminately 
without assuming a position of 
strategic weakness. 

So he selected one—strong, of 
high character and broad policies 
—a house so strong that it has 
been able to sell to retailers and 
to other jobbers in the same ter- 
. ritory, and yet retain the good 
will of both classes. To that con- 
cern he wrote his suggestion 
clearly, with characteristic brev- 
ity. “Is there any reason why 
we cannot negotiate to do busi- 
ness together provided the pro- 
posal is sound fundamentally and 
built on a basis fair to both par- 
ties?” Promptly came a_ reply 
equally brief and to the point. 
“No reason in the world,” said 
“Sprague,” in effect; “let’s have 
details.” 

A couple of visits and the con- 
nection was made. And _ what 
were the details? They were ab- 
surdly simple; entirely devoid of 
subterfuge. They were these: 
“The product is Ryzon baking 
powder. The manufacturer is 
back of it, identified with it, 
stakes his reputation on it, has ad- 
vertised it into wide prominence, 
will continue to advertise it— 
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though he reserves the right to 
determine for himself how, to 
what extent and when. The con- 
sumer pays so much; the retailer 
gets this margin; you get yours in 
this proportion. Our sales plan 
with you is thus and so. You are 
to be the manufacturer’s only dis- 
tributor in and for the Chicago 
territory for as long as botl: you 
and he are satisfied. With the 
history of the product before us 
and the manufacturer’s hitherto 
limited capacity to produce this 
article, it is probable that you can 
retain control of this territory for 
a considerable time. As soon as 
the manufacturer can make more 
goods than you can sell, he will 
seek other similar distributors— 
in St. Paul, Omaha, St. Louis, 
perhaps, and so on to the Coast 
and over the South. Meantime, 
you get paid amply for your work 
of distribution. Maybe there never 
will be reason for us to part com- 
pany; but both are free always.” 
And that went—agreeable to both. 

Anybody who knows Sprague, 
Warner & Co. will realize that 
Chicago, plus that concern, must 
constitute the ideal point of com- 
mencement for a campaign of na- 
tional distribution. Having 
achieved that combination, Ryzon 
now enjoyed strategic advantage. 
Thereafter it was fairly certain 
that distributors would seek it, 
and it might select those best fitted 
to increase its use on the lines of 
its own special sales plan. 


WHAT ADVERTISING ACCOMPLISHED 


So now Ryzon ran a page in 
the Saturday Evening Post for 
September 8, September 22 and 
October 6. While these ads talked 
to consumers, the real thought un- 


derlying their publication was to 


evoke applications from _ other 
distributors; for with Sprague 
supplied with an initial ten car- 
loads, it seemed as if he were 
cared for safely for three or four 
months. The plan evidently was 
good, for applications came from 
all quarters—from jobbers, brok- 
ers, retailers. Applications came 
in abundance, also, for the Ryzon 
book from consumers. The end 
had been accomplished— !vzon 
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distributors now could be chosen 
at leisure to best advantage. 

But the unexpected certainly 
came to pass with vehemence. For 
whereas the plan was immediately 
to take on additional distributors 
clear to the Pacific, Sprague’s 
sales went forward with such im- 
petus and cumulative intensity 
that the factory was unable to 
cope with the drain. During the 
preceding summer some reserve 
stock had been accumulated; but 
Sprague’s orders, in addition to 
those of other distributors already 
established, operated to wipe out 
that stock rapidly in spite of fac- 
tory speeding up. Hence, during 
the early summer and fall, Ryzon 
had to stand still and mark time, 
deferring action on further dis- 
tribution until larger factory fa- 
cilities could be arranged. 

There was a distinct embarrass- 
ment of riches in this, too; for 
many demands could not be filled. 
But there was nothing to be done 
until the Sprague territory was 
saturated—and it seemed like a 
very big sponge indeed. Between 
August Ist and October 11th, as 
shown by Sprague’s own records, 
eighteen carloads had rolled to 
Chicago, and that the jobber is 
entirely satisfied with his venture 
on Ryzon is evinced by this quo- 
tation from his own statement: 

“We are always glad to work 
with a manufacturer who, con- 
trolling an article of merit, is de- 
sirous of .. . providing fair com- 
pensation to his wholesale and re- 
tail distributors in return for serv- 
ices rendered; and we are giving 
the fullest measure of support of 
which our organization is capable 
to... Ryzon because it realizes 
these ideals.” 

Does not this incident furnish 
an instructive example of the 
benefit derivable from the intelli- 
gent surrender of some “rights,” 
privileges and individuality both 
ways? Is it not a salutary exam- 
ple of the wisdom of foregoing a 
too prevalent disposition to hog 
the whole works? Who will care 
to say that Sprague has not 
gained hereby more than he has 
sacrificed in the value of his own 


brand's prestige, or that the Gen- 
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eral Chemical Company has not 
acted wisely in thus tying up with 
one large, well organized sales 
force? 

A final thought: may not the 
too frequent failure of jobbers 
and manufacturers to work profit- 
ably together result from the ab- 
sence, suspected or actually in- 
herent, of the disposition of the 
manufacturer to provide “for fair 
compensation to his wholesale and 
retail distributors in return for 
services rendered” in such meas- 
ure and spirit as to promote cor- 
dial co-operation? 

Maybe a little more of give- 
and-take, a little less of merely 
take, might facilitate the more 
general use of the jobbing ma- 
chinery of the country—machin- 
ery well made and_ running 


smoothly—greatly to the advan- 
tage of both parties. 


Going Ahead With Convention 
Plans 


The members of the National pro- 
gramme committee, to make the pro- 
gramme for the San Francisco conven- 
tion of the A. A. C. of W., scheduled 
for July 7 to 11, have been appointed 
by President D’Arcy. The committee 
consists of Lewellyn E. Pratt, New 
York, chairman; Frederick W. Kel- 
loge, San Francisco; J. George Fred- 
erick, New York; L. B. Jones, Roches- 
ter; Reuben H. Donnelley, Chicago, and 
Samuel C. Dobbs, Atlanta. 

Mr. D’Arcy and other members of 
the executive committee of the A. A. 
C. of W., with S. Florea, secre- 
tary-manager, have returned from a 
trip to San Francisco, where they 
checked up the arrangements which 
the Advertising Club of San Francisco 
has made for the convention. 

It is planned to hold the sessions of 
the convention in the Civic Auditori- 
um of San Francisco. 


Will Honor the Division of 
Advertising 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the New York Council of 
the American Association of Advertisnig 
Agencies is planning to give a dinner on 
the evening of January 31 in honor 
of the members of the new Division 
of Advertising of the Committee on 
Public Information. The dinner will 
be held at the Aldine Club. It is ex- 
pected that the commissioners will take 
this occasion to tell advertising men 
what it is that the Government desires 
to have them do in helping to speed 
the war to a successful conclusion. 





The Menace of Socialism and Its 
Probable Effect Upon Advertising 


Letters to Printers’ INK from U. S, Senator Harding, of Ohio, and Rep- 


resentative Rainey, of 


N Printers’ INK for January 

24 there was published an ar- 
ticle entitled, “Is Private Initia- 
tive Being Paralyzed?” This was 
made up of remarks in Congress 
by U. S. Senator Harding (Rep.), 
of Ohio, and _ Representative 
Rainey (Dem.), of Illinois, re- 
garding socialism and its effects 
on progress. Since its appear- 


ance, the editor of Printers’ INK 
called the article to the attention 
of the two members of Congress 
and their very interesting replies 
show how seriously they believe 
advertising will be affected. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S 

WASHINGTON, 
Jan. 25, 1918. 

J. I. Romer, Pres. 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 

185 Madison Ave., 

New York. 

My bDEAR Mr. Romer: 

I thank you for your kind letter 
with reference to my reply to 
Meyer London. I expect to make 
other speeches on the subject be- 
fore long, calling attention as 
strongly as I can to the menace 
of Socialism. 

I am not a Socialist. I am sure 
I never will be. I do not believe 
in any of its theories. Socialism 
has never had an opportunity to 
express itself except at the pres- 
ent time in Russia, and the situa- 
tion there is appalling. 

If Socialism prevails, compe- 
tition in the trades and in busi- 
ness will end if Socialism means 
anything. When its objects are 
attained and all private property 
rights are abolished there will be 
in the business world absolutely 
no competition. 

Tf there is no competition, there 
is no reason at all why any in- 
dividual should call attention -to 
the fact that the goods he manu- 
factures are more desirable, are 
better, or are more accessible than 


Illinois 


the goods manufactured by others, 
and if this is true, as a matter of 
course the billboard advertising, 
advertising in magazines and 
newspapers, advertising through 
such a splendid medium as Prrvt- 
ERS’ INK will be no longer nec- 
essary. 

If by some sudden violent up- 
heaval Socialism should to-mor- 
row take the place in this country 
its advocates stand for, the rea- 
son for Printers’ INK as a Jour- 
nal of Advertising would disap- 
pear instantly—it would go out of 
business the next day. The same 
would be true, of course, of ad- 
vertising mediums generally. 

Very truly yours, 
Henry T. Rarney. 


Unitep States SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 
Wasurincrton, D. C., 
Jan. 25, 1918. 
Mr. Joun I. Romer, Editor, 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
185 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
My DEAR Mr. RomMer: 

I have before me your letter of 
January 23. 

It was hardly necessary for 
you to tell me about Printers’ 
Ink, because I have been more or 
less familiar with its policy and 
much of its contents since the 
vear of its establishment. Before 
I came into official life I was a 
constant reader of its interesting 
pages. 

It is interesting to know of 
your approval of the defeat 01 
the Smith resolution providing 
for Federal control of the news 
print supply. I think you under- 
stand my opposition was founded 
on two very emphatic reasons: 
The first one was selfish. I felt 
confident that the voluntary ar- 
rangement for price fixing by the 
Federal Trade Commission would 
lead to lower prices and an 
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abundance of supply instead of 
the misfortunes which we pub- 
lishers experienced in 1917. More- 
over, I felt in this same connec- 
tion that I should prefer the effi- 
ciency of privately managed in- 
dustry to the paralysis which we 
have seen attend much of Fed- 
eral control. 

The other and greater reason 
was to halt the tendency to a so- 
cialistic state. We have been 
more than drifting in that direc- 
tion, we have been speeding to- 
ward that Government control of 
things which must inevitably para- 
lyze all initiative and hamper all 
individuality, and take away from 
men who do things all inspira- 
tion toward achievement. 

You ask for my opinion of the 
effect of socialism on the adver- 
tising business. Surely it must 
result in ultimate paralysis. Men 
in business advertise in order to 
further their business’ activities. 
They are seeking to achieve be- 
cause of the love of achievement 
and the reward which attends. If 
all reward is to be abolished, cer- 
tainly the inspiration will have 
been removed. 

I look with absolute peril upon 
the tendency of the times, and I 
think it is exceedingly important 
that the press of America call 
constant and emphatic attention 
to the menace of the present-day 
tendency not only in our Ameri- 
can life, but in all activities 
throughout the world. 

Very truly yours, 
W. G. Harpinc. 


Italian Government to Open 
Shoe Stores 


The largest shoe factories in Italy 
have started manufacturing the national 
standard shoes, using leather supplied 
by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor. The standard types were 
established by the central shoe committee 
in Rome, but every factory is making 
little modifications, according to its 
means and system of manufacturing. 
The government is organizing systems 
of sales of shoes to the public. They 
provide for the opening of stores in 
the principal Italian cities, to be en- 
gaged exclusively in the sale of na- 
tional shoes and to be controlled by 
the government authorities——New York 
Tribune. 
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The War and German 
Poster Art 


Will the German Style of Poster 
Be Superseded by a Type of De- 
sign More Distinctively Ameri- 
can, Combining Virtues of Allied 
Schools with New Yankee In- 
gredient? 


By Howard C. Munn 
From the ‘Poster’ 

6¢—T was in France that poster 

making was first recognized 
as an art, and it is France that 
has characterized it as an art of 
which the keynote is audacity, 
chic, abandon and sheer clever- 
ness,” writes Charles Matlack 
Price in his noted work, “Post- 
ers.” 

“Tt was in France that the mas- 
ters worked,” he adds. “Chéret 
kept Paris in a continual state of 
amazement, delight and fascina- 
tion with his flaming, madcap 
posters, swirling visions of line 
and color, comet-like explosive— 
impossible to ignore or condemn. 
Steinlen endeared himself by 
many quaint and clever sheets, 
and Mucha became famous over 
night by his exquisite but power- 
ful posters for Sarah Bernhardt. 
And crowding in their wake came 
Eugene Grasset, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Pierre Bonnard, George 
Meunier, Lucien Métivet, Cossard, 
Willette and a score of others.” 

The French led and the Ger- 
mans, among others, followed. 
What has Mr. Price to say about 
the Germans in the field of poster 
art? : 

“Long after the wave of poster 
making in France had reached its 
height,” he writes, “and the art 
had settled down as an established 
profession, Germany took it up 
with a characteristic grimness of 
determination that produced so 
many interesting and excellent 
posters that an entire book might 
be written about the German 
plakat. There would seem 
at the first to have been no leader 
in the movement—no school, and 
perhaps too great a striving after 
originality. That originality may 
be too dearly bought was clear in 
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the work of Beardsley in England, 
and the realization of some limit 
to the exploitation of the gro- 
tesque would have been the need- 
ed bit of leaven in German post- 
ers. Gradually, however, certain 
designers came to the front, until 
to-day (1912) Ludwig Hohlwein 
has won an international reputa- 
tion.” 

And what of poster 
America? 

“Summarizing poster work in 
the United States, it may be said 
that it has only within the last 
few years begun to occupy a seri- 
ous and significant place in con- 
temporary interest, after suffering 
first from the crude attempts of 
the early days of lithographing, 
and second, from the grotesque 
interpretation given to it in the 
days when i was a ‘fad.’ A bet- 
ter and more sane movement is 
now afoot, and if we can forget 
the crude, inartistic and stupid 
posters that have appeared, and 
study only the work of those men 
who have devoted themselves to 
the development of advertising 
art, we must realize that a better 
feeling is working itself into pre- 
eminence, to bring the posters of 
this country on a par with those 
of Europe.” 

Two years after Mr. Price com- 
pleted his important book on post- 
ers the great war began and the 
world has been turned upside down. 
The German type of poster had 
been imitated by many American 
artists and with success in certain 
commercial ventures. One doesn’t 
see so much of it in its extreme 
form to-day nor have recent ex- 
amples done by German artists at 
home—if such exist—been avail- 
able for trans-Atlantic inspection. 
Of British and French posters— 
especially those dealing with prob- 
lems of the war—there have been 
many, and exhibitions of these 
have taken place in the larger 
cities of the country. What will 
be the effect of this new impres- 
sion of foreign poster style, made 
under conditions so unusual and 
so rememberable? Will the Amer- 
ican poster 4&rtist naturally fall 
into the mode and tone of his 
comrades in arms? Will he draw 


art in 
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away from the earlier influenc 
the Teuton colorist and dra 
man? With virtually world- 
recession from everything 
smacks of kultur, a philos 
and a system that has become 
onymous with Prussian barb 
and ruthlessless, would it be 
prising if the American poster 

ist should develop a new 
shorn of the German trade-m:rk, 
and while not French, Britis) or 
Italian, yet holding in its como- 
sition the virtues of the schools 
representative of real civiliz 
mixed with a new ingredient 
tinctively Yankee? For a 

time to come the world outsi:! 
Teutonia—even though in th: 

it be regenerated through th: 
ping off of its autocratic heads— 
will manifest mighty little enthusi- 
asm for German creations in any 
field—industry, literature, music 
or art. The poster of Hun origin 
must needs assume a new form to 
win approbation in the future as 
the exponent of any movement or 
any manufactured article designed 
to appeal to those who fought the 
great battle for justice and hu- 
manity. The ancient dictum, of 
course, was that there is no re- 
ligion, no politics, no sex in art; 
but there never was a war like 
this before, never so nearly a uni- 
versal condemnation of evil com- 
mitted by a single nation, and 
never will there be so long a re- 
covery to amiability and tolerance. 


New Publicity Director for 


Liberty Bonds 


Frank R. Wilson has been appoint 
publicity director for the Third Liber 
Loan campaign, succeeding Oscat 
Price, who is private secretary to 1 
Director General of Railroads 
Wilson was formerly editor and 
of the Sioux City, Ia., News, 
the past year and a half_has 
connected with the Federal Far 
Board. 


Campaign for Cleaning Prepa- 
ration 


A campaign in Chicago_new 
is being planned by The Claire 
facturing Company of that cit 
“Jinx,” a cleaning preparation 
page space will be used in the 
advertisements. The’ advertising 
ing handled by Lord & Thomas 
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HUSTLE—made possible by the automobile, improved 
methods and machinery, helped raise the value of the 1917 
farm crop to $21,600,000,000—a gain of 142% since 1914. 

What a market for the far-sighted advertiser !—rich, ready 
and accessible. 

How accessible? John N. Willys says in Collier’s Weekly, 
that 2,700,000 of the 4,000,000 passenger automobiles in this 
country are operated by farmers and rural people—and that 
they have made farms fifteen to twenty miles from town as 
reachable to-day as was the three-mile farm in the days of 
the horse. 

This means that the Farmer’s range of activity has wid- 
ened in proportion to his new station in life. He now goes 
to town to shop for the needed things he sees advertised in 
his farm paper. 

The preferred farm paper of more than 600,000 farm 
families is Farm and Fireside. Its editors foresaw the new 
heights attained by the farmer, and responded with a bigger, 
better, more helpful magazine—thoroughly alive to present 
and future farm needs. 

And 90% of Farm and Fireside’s 600,000 guaranteed cir- 
culation is concentrated in the 20 wealthiest farm _ states, 
which also are the states containing 84% of all the farmer- 
owned automobiles. 

The rate is $3.00 a line. 


FARM and FIRESIDE 


Established 1877 


The National Farm.Monthly SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Published on the First of Each Month 

). W. HENDERSON .- - - - - - Advertising Manager 

l'. J. MORRIS: -< =< - - + Western Advertising Manager 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Western Office: 1316 Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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What is the first step in produc- 
tion ? | 
To get experienced production men. 


What is the first step in selling ? 


To get experienced salesmen. 


What should be the first step in 
planning a Poster Campaign ? 


To get experienced Poster Men. 
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LYBUSINESS 


Our principals are Poster Men— 
ripened by knowledge that comes 
with years of Poster work. 


Our organization has been built 
through daily demands for thor- 


oughness and efficiency. Poster 
Advertising has always been our 


only business. 
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WING to the increased ad- 
() vertising activities of our 
clients—new and old—and 
in order to maintain our standards, 
of advertising and merchandizing 


service, we announce the follow- 
ing recent additions to our staff: 


W. H. TAYLOR 
Advertising Manager 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Canton, Ohio 


BURT P. GARNETT 


Packard Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


CLARK FE. SCHURMAN 
Carl M. Green Agency 


Detroit, Mich. 


J. R. ZWICK 


The Curtis Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Campbell-Ewald Company 


DETROIT NEW YORK 
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Quick and Strong Results from 
Fisk’s Advertising to Farmer 


py Adapted to the Audience—Branches Keep. Tabs on Effects 


By George L. Sullivan 


Of the Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


farm mind is no different 
om any other human mind, 
| that is a thing which every 
tiser should be firmly con- 
| of. The farmer is to-day, 
st from our experience, the 
dest and the most careful 
in the country, as a class, 
ce sold he is tremendously 
o un-sell; he will stick to 
the product which he has found 
served him, and it is a pretty dif- 
ficult thing for the competitor to 
get in 
This gradual awakening on the 
part of manufacturers is still go- 
ing on. The amount of ignorance 
displayed regarding the farm mar- 
ket by manufacturers who should 
inform themselves is amazing, I 
had almost said appalling. They 
find very difficult to divorce 
from their minds the old carica- 
ture of the musical comedy farmer 
that he always knew must be a 
farmer because he always had a 
piece of straw sticking from his 
mouth and always wore high cow- 
hide boots. Even to-day there 
are countless opportunities for 
the manufacturers of widely dis- 
tributed articles to move into this 
market, and to get their share of 
it, but nobody knows better than 
the men who sell farm-paper 
space how difficult it is to con- 
vince many manufacturers, first, 
that there is any farm market; 
seco! that there is sufficient 
volue to make it worth their 
while to go after it with mer- 
chandising plans and advertising, 
and, third, that there is any hope 
that re is any profit in the farm 
mar’: 
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on the total figures given to us. 

On October Ist, 1917, the esti- 
mate of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture showed a 
total value of farm products for 
1917 of twenty-one billions, six 
hundred millions.* This was an 
increase of over eight billions 
from the year previous. These 
figures mean that the farmers of 
this country will have received 
when their crops are finally mar- 
keted that amount of money; 
which will be available for expen- 
ditures of all kinds. 

We have seen for a number of 
years the spectacle of the farmers 
having more ready cash per capita 
than any other class of producers 
in the country. We have seen 
them steadily moving up the line 
in the acquisition of luxuries and 
the equipment for comfortable 
living which are often denied to 
the dwellers in cities. 

The men who supply farm- 
paper space should take these fig- 
ures and force them before the 
attention of every manufacturer 
and producer of commodities in 
the country at the present time, 
whether these commodities be 
necessities or whether they be 
luxuries. 

Some of the five-year average 
figures are stupendous in view of 
the twenty-one-billion-dollar crop 
in 1917. In the five years from 
1912 to 1916 the average value of 
farm products was only ten bil- 
lions and six hundred and sixty- 
two millions, and the increase in 
1917 shows a percentage gain of 
102 per cent. The value of farm 
products in 1917, compared with 
the average value of the five years 


*Later official revised figures of the 
total farm crop valuation for 1917 are 
$19,000,000,000,—-[ Editor of Printers’ 
NK, 
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preceding the war, from 1910 to 
1914, shows a gain of twelve bil- 
lions, two hundred twenty-three 
millions, or 130 per cent. 

While the crops of 1917 have 
not all been turned into cash, 
the market exists at prices prac- 
tically fixed, and they, therefore, 
have as tangible a value as though 
the money realized from their 
sale were deposited in the bank. 
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not deceive yourself into thi 
ing that the farmer will not sp. 
this money—that he will hoard 
The indications are plain alr 
that we may look to the far; 
when the next issue of Lib« 
Bonds is announced to take 
legitimate share of these sec 
ties, but he will still have pk 
left over to buy all the thing 
and his family need or want. 
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Back of every FISK NON-SKID is an 


experience of 17 years of “tire breeding” 


—an experience that enables us to offer _ a tire of prom quality, 


strength and mileage, which meets every 
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HOW FISK WRITES SPECIAL COPY FOR THE FARMER 


Notwithstanding these enormous 
figures and notwithstanding the 
increased production, this  in- 
creased production is still not 
equal to filling the vacuum created 
by the stupendous shortage of the 
year before, and this very fact 
tends to keep the prices up and 
the demand lively. 

In other words, the farmer ulti- 
mately profits in the situation. Do 


lemand of the ordinary 
That we deserve our reputation for 
quality “tire breeding” is attested by the fact that today we have the 
largest factory in the country for the exclusive manufacture of pneu- 
matic tires —29 acres of floor space devoted to one ideal. 


Fisk Prices Are An Important Consideration 
Especially the prices for the grey Non-Skids. With their heavy traction- 
tread they cost less than the plain tread styles of many other standard 
makes. Price comparisons will prove to you that you can equip your 
car with Fisk Non-Skids on all four wheels—and get all that extra 
protection—for less than you may now be paying for the plain, no- 
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ket is unlike any 
other market in 
that it is an ab 
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vious that a tire 
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We announce the 
addition to our staff 


of 
Tolbert C. Miller 
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The Manternach Co. 


Advertising Agents 
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CAMOUFLAGE! 














A new term for some kinds of 
printing as well as other things. 
Beware of camouflage printers. 
If you want printing that pulls 
business, look up your printer 
just as you would your banker. 


That Is Where We Come In 


No camouflage—every kind of 
equipment for anything we un- 
dertake, and a staff of assistants 
not surpassed in the world. 


Let Us Hear From You 


and we will talk over our facil- 
ities and ability to please. 











CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


’PHONE 32]() GREELEY 
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worked on the. subject was that 
somewhere between sixty-five and 
eighty per cent of all the auto- 
mobiles manufactured in this 
country were in the hands of the 
tarmers. 

that seemed a market worthy 
; anyone’s attempt to get his 
shat But before we did any- 
thing in the matter, we made an 
exhaustive study over a period of 
three months of the entire situa- 
tion. We accumulated a mass of 
statistics and data which was 
pretty formidable, but which yield- 
ed certain answers and indicated 
certain conditions of the entire 
situation which could not be 
ignored. They revealed also a 
method of approach as to me- 
diums and as to style of copy. 
We began with what we would 
now look at as a modest list of 
papers. They were mostly all 
State papers. 

I would like to explain here 
why that basis of circulation was 
sought. The selection of me- 
diums for any advertising cam- 
paign must grow out of the 


conditions of merchandising with 


which the business is surrounded. 
How does the merchant sell his 
goods? Does he sell through job- 
bers? Does he sell direct to the 
consumer from his own plant? 
Does he sell to dealers from his 
own plant and they in turn to con- 
sumers, or does he sell through 
separate units of his own organi- 
zation established in different 
trade centers, they in turn. selling 
to the dealer and he to ‘the con- 
sumer again? It is impossible for 
any one man to lay down a rule 
which shall apply in the selection 
of mediums to all classes of mer- 
chandising and all classes and all 
kinds of selling machines. 

Our method of selling plainly 
indicated the use of the local or 
State papers. We operate, for in- 
stance. 130 of our own branches, 
placed in trade centers, not al- 
ways in large cities, but in those 
points where the charts of trade 
plain indicate the convergence 
of the greatest volume buying. 

Our preparation of copy caused 
us n hours of thought and 
many hours of discouragement. 
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As I have said elsewhere, we 
realized that the thing which we 
did not want to do was to class- 
ify the farmer as a freak human 
being, but what we did want to 
do was to realize that he was a 
regular “he” man like the rest of 
us, and that the same arguments 
would sell him as sold men liv- 
ing in different conditions, but, 
and here I believe is the great 
fundamental of all copy, we tried 
to adapt our method of approach 
to the farmer. 


SPECIAL GARB FOR SAME ARGUMENTS 


We had no different arguments 
to convince him, but we had a 
different way of putting out those 
arguments. A good salesman 
studies each prospect and tries to 
approach that prospect along the 
lines which will not erect unnec- 
essary barriers to overcome in 
closing the deal. We tried to sur- 
round our copy with an atmo- 
sphere which would make the 
farmer feel at home, and then we 
tried to talk to him in a perfectly 
simple, man-to-man, matter-of- 
fact way. 

We would not have thought for 
a moment of taking copy which 
ran in Vogue, Vanity Fair, Har- 
per’s Bazar, etc. or in news- 
papers, and lifting the plates 
bodily to dump them into the 
pages of the farm papers. I 
might say in passing that we be- 
lieve in our company very firmly 
in the adaptation of the copy ‘to 
the audience,_in trying to put the 
copy into an atmosphere and on 
an avenue of approach which 
shall give it the greatest chance 
for its life. 

With that first year’s campaign 
we felt that we owed something 
to the dealer, and we accom- 
plished this in perhaps a little dif- 
ferent way than usually, by issu- 
ing a very attractive broadside on 
our farm. paper advertising and 
sending that broadside to the 
bankers in the rural communities 
where our dealers might hope to 
do husiness with the farm buver. 

We sought to establish the 
standing of the dealer with. his 
banker by impressing on the 
banker that the dealer was part 
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of a big national machine, of a 
big, powerful, successful company. 

In many small towns the dealer 
frequently meets his banker so- 
cially and otherwise, and we 
wanted to create a condition 
which would induce the banker 
to say, “I see that the Fisk Rub- 
ber Company, whose product you 
are selling, is going after things 
in a big way to help you. They 
are spending a lot of money in 
farm paper advertising.” This 
was eminently successful; it 
created a feeling of confidence on 
the part of the banker toward the 
company, and it knit into the 
scheme the dealer as representing 
that company. 


SALESMEN INSTRUCTED TO PROFIT BY 
FARM ADVERTISING 


Increase of sales in those rural 
districts where the farm papers 
did their work was evident almost 
at once, as soon as the copy began 
to run. We were very careful to 
inform our field men of what we 
had done and to instruct them to 
swing in behind it, to take advan- 
tage of it, to capitalize our invest- 
ment in the farm papers. This 
was such a simple proposition 
that they saw it at once, and took 
advantage of it, so that when the 
next year came around one kind 
of advertising which our district 
managers insisted on, to the pos- 
sible exclusion of other things, 
was the farm paper advertising. 
And this is one of the most im- 
portant, valuable things which any 
advertising department can do, 
which has been said thousands of 
times, the selling of its own ad- 
vertising policy to its own field 
organization. 

The second year we increased 
our list very largely. We felt that 
we did not want to lose the mo- 
mentum of the year previous, and 
we felt that we certainly cashed 
in on it at that time. 

In many instances the dealers in 
the rural districts would bring in 
the actual pages from the farm 
papers to our branches, and make 
some friendly, encouraging com- 
ment. We have many instances 
where we know we made 
our initial sales from _ inter- 
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esting the man in the farm paper. 

Nor does the farm paper reach 
the actual farm alone; it often 
strongly influences the dweller in 
the little town in the farm com- 
munity who still retains his inter- 
est in the farm, or who may have 
a financial interest in farm prop- 
erty, and who feels that it is up 
to him as a good business man to 
keep himself informed as to all 
methods used on his tenants’ 
farms. 

Our investigations in the farm 
districts have shown this con- 
clusively. We should hesitate a 
long time before materially reduc- 
ing or doing away entirely with 
our farm paper advertising. 

And we look forward this year 
to a very large business among 
the farmers. He stands to-day as 
a manufacturer with an absolutely 
protected product, and a Govern- 
ment price, and this should he 
evident to all manufacturers, that 
the farmer in the next year or 
two is going to be one of the 
biggest, most vital markets in the 
country for all classes of things. 
Some of us do not believe. for 
instance, that the farmer will be 
overinfluenced by the propaganda 
spread in some quarters of drastic 
saving and failure to purchase 
what he needs or what he wants. 
In a word, we look to the farmer 
to keep the business at a steady 
level by the releasing of the big 
amounts of money which come to 
him in exchange for the com- 
modities which he and his family 
need and want. 


Northrup Joins Erwin & Wasey 


L. R. Northrup, for two years with 
the Western office of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, has resigned to join the 
research department of the agency of 
Erwin & Wany Company, Chica 


1g 
Mr. Northrup was for several years in 
the merchandising research department 
of the Chicago Tribune. 


With Washington 
“Times” 


Clarkson Gemmill, for the past four 
years connected with the Washington, 
D. C., Herald in the advertising depart: 
ment, has joined the advertising staff of 
the Washington Times as manager of 
the advertising service department. 


Gemmill 
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ne ber of other implements. 
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-_ while for our readers. For them we have an exceptional 

1¢ to value—and we are able to prove it. 
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Newark Evening News 


(New Jersey’s Home Newspaper) 


Its Fertile Field 





The Newspaper 


independent, two- 
newspaper, 


A fearless, 
cent, evening 
founded on and_ successfully 
maintaining the principle of 
serving its reading public. 


Guaranteed daily average cir- 
culation 86,430 for 1917, ninety 
per cent. of which is home-de- 
livered. This circulation, prac- 
tically twice that of any other 
newspaper in New Jersey, is 
concentrated in Newark and its 
suburbs. 


Read by 83 per cent. of the Eng- 
lish reading people of Newark 
and vicinity. Carrier deliv- 
ered into 200 home communities 
outside of Newark. 


Published over 10,000,000 lines 
of advertising during 1917. 
This easily exceeds the records 
made by the New York City 
daily newspapers (exclusive of 
Sunday editions); the Metro- 
politan daily, leading its con- 
temporaries, being more than 
2,000,000 lines behind New 
Jersey’s Home newspaper. 


The Field 


Three-quarters of a million 
people reside in Newark and 
its suburbs. 


Newark ranks among the lead- 
ing industrial centers of the 
United States both in diversity 
of industries and volume of 
manufacturing output. 


The industrial expansion, due 
to the development of its war 
and allied industries, will in- 
crease Newark’s population 
from 75,000 to 100,000 within 
the current year. . 


Newark includes in its subur- 
ban districts the substantial 
residential sections of Metro- 
politan New York. 


advertisers, cultivat- 
ing the New York territory, 
should include the Newark 
Evening News on their lists to 
secure a clientele that is not 
reached by any other 
paper. 


National 


news- 


Newark Evening News 


HOME OFFICE 
215-217 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


EuGeng W. Farretr, Advertising Manager and Assistant General Manayer. 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 

General Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Building, New York 
1308 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Frank C, Taylor 

New York Represent:::ise 
Brunswick Bui'ding 

5th Ave. & 26th St., New York 














Advertising Division Starts Its First 
Campaign for Sale of “Smile- 
age” Books 


Objec 


Is to Defray Expense of Providing Soldiers at Cantonments and 


Camps with Suitable Entertainments 


Beene first evidence of the serv- 
ice to be rendered by the 
newly created Division of Adver- 
tising is seen in the advertising 
campaign it has planned and is 
now putting into effect in behalf 
of the work of the Military En- 
tertainment Council. This pro- 
vides programmes of entertain- 
ment for the off-hours of the men 


SMILEAGE 


For Your Soldier 


Smileage Coupon Books offer everyone at 
home an opportunity to help | their soldier 
jational 
ArmyCantonment and NationalGuard Camp. 
Also, they give you the opportunity to help 
Uncle Sam keep the morale of our great army 
up to the standard it has always maintained. 





In order that our soldiers in camp may be as 
happy and cheerful as possible, the govern- 
ment has devised a plan whereby entertain- 
ments will be given in every National Army 
Cantonment and National Guard Camp. 
These will be held in the specially built Lib- 
erty Theaters, Chautauqua Tents, etc. The 
leading chautauqua and theatrical people 
have joined together to aid the government 
in providing the best entertainment possible. 





Entertainments Furnished 
it Absolute Cost 


THE PROPOSED ADS OF THE AD- 
DIVISION FOR “SMILEAGE”’ 
BOOKS 


in \nited States uniforms, who 
are now in the cantonments and 
National Guard and Training 
ns on this side of the At- 
antic 

In order to provide money for 
carrving on the work of the 
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Council—that is, to pay for the 
dramatic, musical and other talent 
—‘“Smileage” coupon books con- 
taining tickets for the entertain- 
ments that are to be given in 
the sixteen auditoriums already 
erected at the several camps, are 
to be sold to the public at $1 and 
$5 respectively, according to the 
number of tickets the books con- 
tain. Purchasers are expected to 
send these coupon books to rela- 
tives, friends or acquaintances 
who are in the camps. 

The direct object of the adver- 
tising campaign which is now be- 
ing carried on by the Advertising 
Division, is to promote the sale of 
these coupon books. As the com- 
mittee in charge ‘of the work 
serves without pay and as it has 
no appropriation from the Gov- 
ernment for advertising purposes, 
it is obliged to depend entirely 
upon the generosity of newspaper 
and periodical publishers and 
upon local and national advertis- 
ers for space in which to set forth 
its appeals. 

On January 18th the Division 
sent a letter to thousands of busi- 
ness men who are in a position to 
render aid in this direction urging 
their support. Along with the let- 
ter went a twelve-page newspaper, 
known as “The Smileage Adver- 
tiser,” filled with articles and 
advertisements on the “Smileage” 
entertainment plan which the 
committee hopes will be repro- 
duced by merchants in the news- 
papers as a part of their regular 
advertisements, or by banks and 
other financial institutions in place 
of their regular announcements 
for a period of two weeks. The 
plan is, of course, similar to the 
one successfully employed in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns. 

The advertisements, which vary 
in size from full pages to six 
inches single column, are strik- 
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ingly effective in typographical ap- 
pearance and the text message is 
graphically presented. One of 
these, occupying seven columns, 
shows a picture of a business man 
and a soldier shaking hands across 
the page. The headline, which an- 
swers as a caption and gives the 
keynote of the advertisement, 
reads thus: 


“A Smileage Book,’ Sent to a 
Soldier, Says “Here’s My 
Hand, Old Man!” 


The text, written in conversa- 
tional style, starts off like this: 
“What your ‘Smileage Book’ says 
to the soldier who gets it, ‘Take 
in some of those Camp Shows on 
me, old man! You're giving up a 
lot to train so you can put up a 
winning scrap for my family and 
-me, what we’ve sacrificed so far 
isn’t a mole-hill up against a 
mountain compared with your 
sacrifices. 

“Just because you're fed, 
clothed and armed and get a dol- 
lar a day pay is no reason for 
our saying that we folks have 
done enough for you. So it’s a 
pleasure to treat you to a few 
good shows. It’s sure coming to 
you. Take this book and enjoy 
yourself on us. 

“Hope you'll get miles of 
smiles out of every show you see. 

“Go to it, boy, and 


“*Good Luck.’ ” 


An article on the front page 
tells how to sell Smileage adver- 
tising. A paragraph reads as 
follows: 

“Sell your business men and 
regular advertisers these adver- 
tisements on the same basis you 
have sold Liberty Loan and Red 
Cross pages—i. e., advertisements 
to be paid for by individual, firm 
or organization signing the ad- 
vertisement. Ask these advertis- 
ers to use a news story or one 
of these advertisements in their 
house-organs, and ask them to use 
a line at the top or bottom of each 
one of their ads every day, viz: 
“Have you sent your soldier boy a 
Smileage Book?” 

The week of January 27th- 
February 2nd is to be observed 
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as “Smileage Week,” each day be- 
ing known by a special name, 
Thus January 27th is “Smileage 
Sunday”; January 28th, “Smile- 
age Labor Day”; January 29th, 
“Smileage $1 Day”; January 30th, 
“Women’s. Smileage Day”; Jan- 
uary 31st, “Smileage $5 Day”; and 
February Ist, “Smileage Fraternal 
Day.” 

‘ Each of the advertisements car- 
ries a coupon upon which pur- 
chasers may indicate the number 
of Smileage books they wish to 
buy. Mats or stereoptypes will be 
furnished at cost to publications 
or advertisers who wish to use 
them. ; 


Advertising Sells Savings Certi- 
ficates in Alberta 


The Provincial Government of Al- 
berta, Canada, recently invested a small 
advertising appropriation in daily and 
weekly papers of the Province and in 
farm journals of western Canada to 
familiarize the public with the Savings 
Certificates of Alberta. Certificates 
have been since sold in five provinces of 
Canada, four states of the Union, Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and China. 

“With all due regard,” says W. 
V. Newson, Deputy Provincial Treas- 
urer, “to the attractive form of in- 
vestment, it must be admitted that 
without the wide publicity that it re- 
ceived, the above successful results 
could hardly have been hoped for.” 


Chicago Women’s Club's 
January Meeting 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago has adopted a rule whereby the 
members shall have an opportunity to 
address the club before outside speakers 
are brought in. At the fourth meeting 
of the club, held January 15, the speak- 
ers included Mrs. Elizabeth Sears, head 
of the press department of the American 
Film Company; Jean Prescott Adams, 
of the domestic science department of 
Armour & Co., who told of the value of 
demonstration-to-the-housewife advertis- 
ing; Miss Agnes Pilney, of the McClure 
Publications; Mrs. livia Strom, of 
Critchfield & Co.; Mrs. Irene Sims, of 
Marshall Field’s advertising departinent, 
and Mrs. Mary D. Fischer. 


Young Makes Change With 
Chilton Company 


Warner S. Young, who for several 
years has been with the Chilton Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, as New York man- 
ager of the Automobile Trade Journal, 
has been made advertising manager of 
the Chilton Automobile Directory. 
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Prosperity Guaranteed for 


More Than Ten Years 


IS does not suggest that the prosperity of the 

shipbuilding and operating industries will end at 
that time. Ten years is the absolute guarantee due to 
requirements for the replacing and repairing of vessels 
destroyed, damaged and badly worn during the War. 
All of this means an enormous demand for marine 
supplies and specialties. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


is the only medium reaching the entire purchasing 
power of the Marine Field. Your advertisement in 
this publication will produce greater results than can 
be obtained from any other method. 

THE ANNUAL SHIPBUILDING NUMBER will be 
issued inApril. This will be an exceptional numberfrom 
every point of view—an excellent one to start your con- 
tract. Formsclose 10th of month preceding date of issue. 

SEND FOR DETAILED DATA—NO OBLIGATION 

ALDRICH PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printing Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Member 448, Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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1917 was a record-breaker in 


the\$700,000,000 hospital market 





1918 will surpass it 


Peace or War, we must care for the sick. The 
future of our nation is largely dependent upon 
the service rendered by our hospitals, and the 
Government is vitally interested in the civil as 
well as the military hospitals. 


The hospital market bought heavily in 
1917—$580,000,000 was spent for supplies, 
new equipment and upkeep to- serve the 
8,000,000 patients receiving treatment. 


The facilities were enlarged in 1917—1,029 
new buildings were erected and equipped 
at a cost of $130,000,000. 


Thousands of doctors and nurses have been 
called to the front. More and more people are 
now, obliged to go to hospitals. 


Here is a market that must grow in 1918. 


The MODERN HOSPITAL, in reaching over 87% 
of the buying power in the hospital field each month, 
and supplying a productive Auxiliary Service for 
direct work, not only furnishes a smooth and direct 
road to this market, but a no-stop, all steel, on-time 
train as well. 


If The Modern Hospital is not among the first three 
on your 1918 list, it ought to be. Would you like us 
to give more reasons why? 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUB. CO., Inc. 
New York 8ST, LOUIS Chicago 
Write or phone our nearest office. 

Charter Members A.B.C., and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 





Surveys of recent Market Investigations on the following 
products sent to any agency or manufacturer. on request. 


Macaroni Fruit Drinks Laundry = 
Tea and Coffee Tapioca and Gelatin Laundry Sup 
Cocoa and Chocolate Canned Fruits and ns > and. “Baking 
Flour, Rice and Grain egetables 

Products a L r s i t we sO and 
Breakfast Foods ann pecialties Li 
Baking Powder Fresh Fruit oe aad Table Linen 
Lard and Substitutes Silverware Electrical Specialties 
Butter and Substitutes Fire Extinguishers Ambulances 


Special Investigation made without cost. 
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Selling the 
War to the Working 
Man 


(Continued from page 12) 
caused because the rapidly rising 
cost of living has made higher 
wages imperative. There are 
doubtless plenty of employers who 
loudly demand a “truce during 
the war” because by so doing they 
hope to keep wages at low levels 
while receiving war prices for 
their products. When the British 
coal miners struck, during the first 
months of the war, there was a 
howl of indignation at their dis- 
loyalty all over the country, until 
it was discovered that the mine 
owners were working their men, 
under the plea of war necessity, 
extremely long hours at extremely 
low wages, and were themselves 
getting rich from the greatly in- 
creased prices their product com- 
manded. Clearly, then, one should 
be very sure of his knowledge of 
all the facts in the case before he 
declares a striker to be a traitor 
to his country. 

There is no doubt, on the other 
hand, that Germany has made 
every possible effort to cause 
trouble in American factories, 
both before we entered the war, 
when we were making munitions 
for the Allies, and since we en- 
tered the conflict ourselves. As 
early as July 20, 1915, the Provi- 
dence, R. I, Journal told how a 
woman agent of the German Em- 
bassy at Washington had ap- 
proached Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation 
of Labor, and offered him inde- 
pendent wealth for the rest of his 
life if he would use his influence 
to cause strikes among munitions 
factories. Mr. Gompers_ indig- 
nantly refused; the offer was 
made again, and he refused again. 

In that same month, it is 
claimed by the Journal, German 
agents were responsible for agi- 
tation in the Remington Arms 
Company plant at Bridgeport, 
Conn., which tied up the plant 
temporarily because of demands 
for an eight-hour day. 


Sabotage, or wanton and com- 
plete destruction of machinery, 
tools, etc. for the purpose of 
crippling industry, was and is one 
of the most effective German 
methods. As early as the third of 
January, 1916, more than two 
years ago, the German Foreign 
Office telegraphed to Count Bern- 
storff, who was then engaged in 
trying to look like a lamb in 
Washington: 


“January 3. Secret. General 
staff desires energetic action in re- 
gard to proposed destruction of 
Canadian Pacific Railway at sev- 
eral points, with a view to com- 
plete and protracted interruption 
of traffic. Capt. Boehm, who is 
known on your side and is shortly 
returning, has been given instruc- 
tions. Inform the military attache 
and provide the necessary funds. 

(Signed) “ZIMMERMAN.” 


A few days later a similar tele- 
gram was sent him, giving details 
of possible assistance in sabotage 
in the United States, and men- 
tioning names of three men, of 
whom the German staff officer 
said: 

“One and two are absolutely re- 
liable and discreet. Number three 
is reliable, but not always dis- 
creet. These persons were indi- 
cated by Sir Roger Casement. In 
the United States sabotage can be 
carried out on every kind of fac- 
tory for supplying munitions of 
war. Railway embankments and 
bridges must not be touched. Em- 
bassy must in no circumstances be 
compromised. Similar precau- 
tions must be taken in regard to 
Irish pro-German propaganda. 
(Signed) “REPRESENTATIVE OF 

GENERAL STAFF.” 


It is interesting to contrast 
these telegrams, sent in the now 
far-distant days of January, 1916, 
with the statement made in Jan- 
uary, 1918, by J. M. Eaton, super- 
intendent of the Lincoln Motor 
Company, Detroit, which is en- 
gaged in making motors for aero- 
planes. Mr. Eaton declares that 
his company is _being very seri- 
ously hampered in its work by the 
action of German agents. It seems 
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that “thousands of the Kaiser’s 
best soldiers” are at work in De- 
troit. “Our tools which we use 
in the manufacture of these mo- 
tors,” Mr. Eaton is quoted in dis- 
patches as saying, “are made in 
twenty-nine different factories in 
Detroit. The tools are delicate 
and must be exactly right or they 
are worthless in our work. Most 
of them are delivered to us dam- 
aged beyond repair, so that we 
cannot use them. ‘The result is 
that we are two months behind 
on our schedule. That is helping 
the Kaiser with a vengeance, for 
we have learned beyond question 
that these tools were damaged by 
German spies which infest the 
factories.” 

Newspaper reports on January 
22 reported the sudden calling 
out of the Home Guard in va- 
rious parts of New England to 
guard munitions plants, shipyards, 
railways, etc., because of a re- 
ported German plot for wide- 
spread simultaneous destruction 
of such properties, Every high- 


way, railway line and bridge of 


any importance in the state of 
Connecticut was heavily guarded, 
and passengers on trains and 
boats were searched and their 
baggage examined by . Federal 
agents. Under advice from the 
War Department, guards were 
placed on ships in American har- 
bors at the same time. That Ger- 
many is “overlooking no bets” is 
amply testified by the record of 
incendiary fires in October, for in- 
stance, when— 

Rochester suffered a_ million- 
dollar fire. 

Kansas City stock yards were 
visited by a $1,500,000 fire which 
destroyed large numbers of cattle 
and hogs. 

A $2,000,000 elevator fire oc- 
curred in Brooklyn. 

. Baltimore lost $5,000,000 in one 
re. 

The vast number of alien work- 
men engaged in munitions and 
other types of war work, and 
from whom it is almost impossi- 
ble to segregate all those of alien 
enemy birth, makes it doubly hard 
to say for certain how many of 
the actions tending to cripple our 


production originate in a real de- 
sire to help Germany, and how 
many such actions are the result 
of failure to comprehend the dire 
necessity of the situation. In such 
a condition there is the utmost 
need for a definite, well-thought- 
out Government policy in re gard 
to aliens. Here, for example, js 
the plan suggested by the Nation- 
al Americanization Committee for 
treatment of aliens in war: 


“A WAR POLICY FOR ALIENS 


“Internment of alien enemies 
who are anti-American. 

“Probation of alien enemies not 
unfriendly to America, in charge 
of native-born loyal citizens. 

“Elimination of alien enemies 
from the army and inclusion of 
friendly aliens in the draft. 

“Admission to citizenship of 
aliens serving in the military 
forces of the United States, upon 
taking the oath of allegiance 

“Alien enemy women to be sub- 
ject to the same regulations as 
men. 

“Compulsory registration of all 
alien enemies and prohibition of 
their movement from place to 
place without permits. 

“Systematic transfer of alien 
enemies from war industries to 
non-war industries. 

“Location of alien workmen in 
war industries at points where 
they will not be fire and accident 
risks, endangering life. 

“Correspondents on alien mat- 
ters to be selected in each war in- 
dustrial plant to handle all mat- 
ters affecting alien workmen. 

“Plant Protection Corps in 
Government departments to facili- 
tate protection of industries and 
safety from alien enemies. 

“Labor Priority Board to direct 
the placement of workmen, estab- 
lish labor exchanges and regulate 
private employment agencies. 

“Alien enemies debarred from 
war zones to be immediately in- 
terned or placed at work, trans- 
fers to be by permit. 

“Care of dependents oi alien 
enemies evicted from war zones, 
interned or unemployed through 
Government action. 


“Counteraction of anti-Ameft- 
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Pew Pork Evening Post 


(formerly 3c daily — now 2c)* 


Announces 


that it can not guarantee the length of 
time the present advertising rate card will 
remain in force. It reserves the right to 
change with but a nominal notice. 


The reduction in price from 3 cents to 
2 cents daily makes this notice imperative. 


EMIL M. SCHOLZ 
Publisher 


Y, JANUARY 25, 1918. 


Post. There will be no lowering of | 
standards for a wider appeal; on the 
contrary, every effort will be strained 
to make it more than ever a useful re- 
d. | porter of all that goes on, of the liberal 

|side of the great problems confronting 
the world, and # helpful adviser in the 
processes of reconstruction. 

Ct ously — the smmnual sub- 














* All other New York newspapers 
advanced their ~ price from 
1 cent to 2 cents on January 26th. 
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can propaganda and activity in 
riots, strikes and labor disturb- 
ances, by education on the causes 
and conduct of the war. 

“Creation of adequate facilities 
for aliens friendly and loyal to 
America to learn English and be- 
come citizens. 

“Committee of thes Council of 
National Defense to direct Amer- 
icanization work. 

“Americanization representatives 
of State Councils of Defense to 
direct the intensive State work. 

“Appointment of an Aliens Ad- 
ministrator with full authority to 
deal with all aliens within our 
borders.” 

The employment department of 
the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, which is in touch with in- 
dustrial conditions in every part 
of the country, tells Printers’ INK 
that “Practically every report re- 
ceived at this office shows a woe- 
ful lack of patriotism on the part 
of the average laboring man; and 
men who are inclined to neglect 
their work and discourage pro- 
duction receive the utmost en- 
couragement from many of their 
fellow employees. It would be dif- 
ficult to prove that there was any 
concerted action on the part of 
any persons or organizations to 
slow up production, but the fact 
remains that in both our shipyards 
and manufacturing plants produc- 
tion could be increased from 25 
to 50 per cent by the honest and 
patriotic assistance of the labor- 
ing classes.” 

The New York manager of the 
employment department, C. L. 
Patterson, adds: 

“Personally, I believe that the 
German spy system extends to 
every labor union, as well as to 
manufacturing plants and_ ship- 
yards. I also believe that the 
large number of capable machin- 
ists, both knowingly and unknow- 
ingly, are lending their assistance 
to the German Government by 
slowing up production, fomenting 
labor troubles, and otherwise. dis- 
turbing industrial — conditions 
throughout the country.” 

The application of advertising 
methods to the solving of the 
problems which we have indicated 


INK 


in this article is as yet hardly 
more than in its infancy. Very 
much more will be done in the fy- 
ture, if present plans are carried 
out, than has yet been accom- 
plished. How the work already 
done has been carried on. and 
what the plans for the future are, 
will be discussed in detail in an 
early issue of PRINTERS’ Ink 


New York’s One Cent Papers 
Now Sold for Two Cents 


All of New York’s morning and even- 
ing newspapers that hitherto were sold 
for one cent, on January 26 raised the 
price to two cents. This step, as the 
publishers explained in their several 
announcements was made _ necessary 
by the increased cost of nearly every- 
thing entering into the production of 
newspapers, and especially paper, stere- 
otyping metal, machinery and _ labor. 
A few of the publishers wanted to make 
the increase two years ago when the 
price of paper soared to three, four, 
and, in some cases, even to five cents 
a pound, but they finally decided that 
Ph te all of the publishers agreed to 
do so, they would be placed at a serious 
disadvantage. A canvass showed that 
while a majority were in favor of 
making the change, one or two of the 
papers having large circulations were 
not, and so nothing was done. It 
was not until last week that these were 
finally won over. The Evening Post, 
which has been selling for three cents, 
reduced its price to two cents. 

The only papers in Manhattan that 
are sold for more than two cents are 
a few financial, commercial or theatri- 
cal dailies. 

The raise in price of the one cent 
newspapers will, it is generally agreed, 
cut down circulation for a time. This 
effect, however, it is believed, will be 
only temporary. 


Lumber Associations Unite 

The American Oak Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Gum Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, both of which 
are carrying on advertising campaigns, 
have consolidated under the name of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers 
Association, with headquarters in Mem- 
phis. Advertising of the two woods 
will be continued, separate departments 
for this purpose being maintained. The 
merger was brought about to reduce 
overhead expenses in the operation of 
the organizations. 


Change in Kabo Advertising 


Department 
Elmer M. Grace, advertising manager 
of the Kabo Corset Company, Chicago, 
has become manager of the San_ Fran- 
cisco office of the company. His suc- 
cessor is Miss Martha Downs, formerly 
assistant advertising manager. 
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T is just as necessary for an advertiser to educate a 
distributors of his product as it is for a government 
to train a soldier after enlistment. 
Such internal education of a manufacturer’s sales- 
men, his jobbers, jobbers’ salesmen, retailers and re- ® 
tail sales people is a factor too often overlooked or ° 
slighted by agencies who concentrate entirely on the 
preparation of consumer advertising aimed to create % 
new business. 
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If kept constantly reminded of your product, your direct and 
indirect sales organization will really sell it instead of reluctantly 
supplying it only when called for. 

An improvement over commonplace methods—house organs, 
trade folders, the use of trade papers, etc.—is necessary to do such 
educating effectively. 

While the vast bulk of our business is with magazines and met- 
ropolitan dailies, still, we have developed trade approach to an 
entirely new field of endeavor and effectiveness. 

We are prepared to submit some practical, economical plans of 
a new and special nature for keeping your internal organization 
not only awake but enthusiastic about your product. 
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The Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Established 1906 


Trade Investigation; Sales and Advertising Plans; Magazine, Newspaper and 
Direct Advertising, Personal, Sincere, Effective Service. 
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THE PRINTERS’ INK 
of the 
DENTAL PROFESSION 


Each week you slip Printers’ Ink out of its brown 
envelope and open it expectantly. 

We read and respect it because it is interesting, 
and because it deals constructively with the things 
that are closest to our business hearts. 


ORAL HYGIENE is the Printers’ Ink of the 
dental profession. Like Printers’ Ink it is text- 
book size. 

ORAL HYGIENE is editorially sound—inter- 
esting because it is “on the wire” of the dental 
profession just as Printers’ Ink is “on the wire” 
of the advertising profession. 

ORAL HYGIENE is the spokesman—within the 
profession—for the great oral hygiene move- 
ment, which—digging deep—is educating the pub- 
lic in mouth hygiene, the wisdom of preventive 
dentistry. 

The magazine is now in its eighth year. 

It is being used by more than 90 manufacturers 
who have something to sell to the dental profes- 
sion, this being the only class of advertising ad- 
mitted. 

It is published under a unique plan whereby it 
reaches every member of the profession every 
month. 

Details will be furnished to manufacturers and 
. agencies interested in selling to dentists. 


W. LINFORD SMITH, Publisher 
MERWIN B. MASSOL, Business Manager 


March forms 
PITTSBURGH, U. §. A. Close February 8th. 
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Failure to Adver- 
tise “Rushmore” a Breach 
of Contract 


Plaintitt Awarded $100,000 by 
United States District Court in 
Case Against Bosch Magneto 
Company—Sales Contract Called 
for Advertising Name “Rush- 
more” for Three-Year Period 


/ GING that he intends to 
fA engage in the manufacture of 
engine starters and that he will 
do so at a disadvantage because 
his name has not been advertised, 
Samuel! W. Rushmore sued the 
Bosch Magneto Company for 
breach of contract. Judge Au- 
gustus N. Hand, on January 18, 
handed down a decision in the 
United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New 
York, awarding the plaintiff $100,- 
000, with interest from May 
20, 1917 

Rushmore sold the defendant 
company his factory and patents 
relating to electric starters for 
automobile engines in 1914. Ac- 
cording to the terms of sale the 
Bosch company agreed to describe 
for a period of three years any 
starter manufactured under the 
Rushmore patents “in all of its 
advertisements and printed matter 


and on all name plates or in.any | 


of the manners or styles of ad- 
vertising as the Rushmore Starter, 
or the Bosch-Rushmore Starter or 
System Rushmore.” 

“Out of 996 advertisements in 
trade papers and other publica- 
tions,” said Judge Hand, “only 
fourteen appear to have contained 
any advertisement mentioning the 
name ‘Rushmore.’ It is urged that 
of these 996 advertisements only 
sixty-four specifically referred to 
starters, and that of these only 
fourteen comprised advertisements 
of starters manufactured under 
the Rushmore patents, and that 
the advertising thus complied with 
the contract. Of the fifty adver- 
tisements of starters which do not 
mention the word ‘Rushmore,’ it 
's to be noted that the photo- 
gtaphs are of the Rushmore 
starter, aid no other, though his 
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Increased production of corn is made | 
possible by using the tractor for planting 
and cultivating. . 


— 


A. B.C. 


The old A.A.A., the new 
A.B.C., and the supplemen- 
tary A.N.A. audit bureau— 
all are evidence that advertis- 
ers want circulation facts. 
The growth of the A. B.C. is 
proof that advertisers 
agents are getting circulation 
facts. 


But the continuance of their 
accounts in publications that 
ignore the A. B.C. argues that 
habit is stronger than logic— 
that peace emg ae age well 
tives is more alluring than 
making an issue of facts. 


The advertiser started the A. B.C. 
Power Farming gladly pays its share 
to keep it going. It is the only 
paper in its field that does! 


If the A. B. C. is really what the ad- 
vertiser wants, let him base his 1918 
list on what the audit shows. 


Send for Power Farming’s latest 
A. B.C. statement. 


Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


F. W. Maas 
Marquette B 
ph 552 


Barnhill & Henning 
23 E. 26th St. 
Mad. Sq. 5064 


Member A. B. C. 


POWER FARMIN J 
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EXPORT BUSINESS 


You should know the 


“Importers’ Guide” 
Established 1905 





An Export Publication for 
the Import Trade Abroad 


oo Cir- 

culation 

Hiztly, special- 
ized Service 


7< should hear 


what others say 


Combined English and Spanish 
Circulation over 


38,000 


Guaranteed 
Let us tell you why we can- 
not accept competitive ad- 
vertisements. Write today 
for ‘Winning the War— 
and Foreign Trade.’’ 


IMPORTERS’ GUIDE | 
47 Broadway New York City | 
Phone: Rector 4688 | 


























YOU may be the 

man we want— 

to sell outdoor 
advertising 


Technical knowledge 
not essential, but you 
should have imagina- 
tion, the aptitude to 
think and talk big 
figures and the ability 
to meet and interest 
the men who want to 
do things in a big 
way in publicity. Ex- 
cellent opening. Cor- 
respondence confiden- 
tial. “S. T.,” Box &6, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 




















name does not appear... . The 
provisions are all of one «azree- 
ment to keep plaintiff’s name still 
before the public by means o/{ ad- 
vertising. The evidence, in 
my opinion, discloses no aticmpt 
in good faith to perform the 
agreement to advertise, but rather 
an evasion, followed later by an 
entire non-performance.  More- 
over, the provision of the contract 
that the purchaser may upon pay- 
ment to the party of the first part 

f $100,000 be freed from the 
further performance of its obli- 
gations to advertise is applicable 
under the authorities to this case 
where there has been a substantial 
failure to do the advertising called 
for. Certainly such a provision 
indicates the value to Rushmore 
that the advertising of his starter 
would have.” 


Division of Advertising to Have 
Aid of Large Auxiliary 


Committee 

The Division of Advertising of the 
“ommittee on Public Information which 
is directed by a committee of five headed 
by W. H. Johns as chairman, the 
pest week took steps to enlist the ac- 
tive co-operation of a large number 
= representative advertising men. W. 

D’Arcy, president of the Associated 
Aileen Clubs of the World, a mem- 
ber of the division, sent letters to the 
172 clubs of that organization asking 
that each one appoint a committee of 
five to serve with the division com- 
mittee. O. C. Harn, head of the Na- 
tional Commission of the A. A. C. of 
W., -also wrote a similar letter . the 
chairman of the several departmentals. 
Should all of the clubs and depart- 
mentals act upon the request the 
vision of Advertising will have 
aid of over a thousand advertising men 
in all parts of the country in carry: 
irg on its work. These, of course, are 
in addition to the committees ‘that are 
being appointed by the associations rep- 
resenting the various branches of the 
business. 


Linn Acting Manager ot 
public” 

Edward B. Lilley has aonry 
general manager of the St. Loui 
public, which position he ha 
for two years. M. P. Linn, 
ing manager of the Republic, \ 
acting general manager. Mr. 
been connected with the Rep: 
over twenty-five years and was pr 
dent of the St. Louis Aavertis 
last year, when the A. A. 
met in St. Louis. 
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creative 


lithography 
O 


Strategy 
Will Get Your 


Dealer’s Window 


@ Back of an Einson Litho window 
display is a definite plan to get the 
material into the window and to secure 
the dealer’s co-operation in the larger 
selling policy of the advertiser. 


q The plan has its basis in accurate 
knowledge of the article, its selling 
problems and what the dealer wants 
and needs. 


q From original conception to written plan; 
from plan to art work; from art to lithogra- 
phy and printing—with the 101 mechanical 
and executive details—the assembling, 
packing and shipping monthly to each local 
dealer—every phase of the work is carried 
out by this specialized and completely 
equipped organization. 

{ Columbia Records, Corona typewriters, Ency- 
clopedias Britannica furnish but a few instances of 
successful national window display campaigns that 


were merchandized to the dealers, the plan and 
material developed by Einson Litho Inc. 


q A Portfolio of Photographs showing some interest- 
ing examples of window displays with planned dis- 
tribution will be sent to executives on request. 


EINJON LITHO INC 


SPECIALIZING IN WINDOW DLJPLAY ADVERTISING 
329 East 29th Street, New York 
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TheHartford Courant 








The Courant 
Leavs Hartford 


Printing 300,000 lines more of Display Adver- 
tising during 1917 than the next paper. 


The Courant is Hartford’s only morning news- 
paper—and carries more financial advertising 
than any other in the country excepting one 
New York paper—and it’s the only paper in 
Hartford published seven days a week. 


It sells for 3c. and always has. 


Advertisers seeking the worth while readers 
will obtain results and prestige through the 
use of its columns. 


Over 20,000 Daily 
Over 23,000 Sundays 


THE HARTFORD COURANT 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Foreign Representatives, GILMAN & NICOLL 
NEW YORK, World Bldg. CHICAGO, Tribune Bldg. 








Oldest Newspaper in the United States 





























This Dealer Sour on National Ad- 


vertisers as “Big Brothers” 


He Puts 


na “Nationally Advertised Goods Week,” Calls on Advertisers 


for Help in the Drive and Receives Much Clumsy Aid 
By Charles C. Cessna 


Of Harned & Von Mauer, Davenport, Iowa 


HE American woman scans 

her magazine and her news- 
paper and has had the names and 
trade-marks so impressed on her 
mind that she feels a friendly ac- 
quaintance with Kayser’s gloves, 
Van Raalte veils, Colgate’s toilet 
articles, Djer Kiss perfumes, 
McCallum hosiery and_ similar 
articles. She knows their pecu- 
liar merits; their uses. They ap- 
peal to her. She determines to 
buy them. This is the critical 
moment for both the advertiser 
and the dealer. To fail now 
means loss to both. If the dealer 
who carries these goods i 
make a sale, this customer must 
reach his store. 

It was with this idea in mind 
that we planned our “Nationally 
Advertised Goods Week” last 
September. A canvass of our 
stocks revealed a total of 180 ad- 
vertised articles. We decided to 
connect our store with the ex- 
tensive advertising these con- 
cerns were doing. We wanted 
customers to come to our store 
first, which they would be apt to 
do if they knew we had what 
was wanted. We decided to turn 
over the entire front of show 
windows, the ledges and_ the 
demonstration booths on_ the 
street floor for one week to na- 
tionally advertised goods. We 
listed the advertisers whose 
goods we had and sent each a 
letter, explaining our plan and 
asking for co-operation in the 
following manner, if they could 
so comply: 

small 
matter, 


of printed 
such as folders, to insert 
m packages or to hand to cus- 
tomers. 


Material for a window display 


amount 


Portion of 
Minnesot 
Paul, Mi: 


speech, Jan. 23, before 
| Advertising Convention, St. 


is to-. 
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such as attractive pictures or cut- 
outs which could be used in win- 
dows or on shelf ledges. 

A demonstrator, if their mer- 
chandise was of a nature that 
could be demonstrated. 

One hundred to two hundred 
samples, if their goods permitted 
sampling. 

Proof sheets of recent maga- 
zine ads. These to be used on 
display cards. 


DEALER ADVERTISED TO RE-ENFORCE 
NATIONAL COPY 


We told them this was to be 
no cut-price affair. We did not 
ask them to share any of the ex- 
pense of the newspaper advertis- 
ing. We contributed our valu- 
able show windows and first floor 
display space, something they 
could not buy at another time. 
We used considerable newspaper 
space, giving reasons why we 
offered our trade nationally ad- 
vertised goods, and named many 
of the lines we had. The intro- 
duction to our first ad read as 
follows: 


In every issue ‘of every magazine 
you read, in every issue of the news- 
paper that comes to your home, on the 
billboards and the street cars you are 
told of the merits and uses of articles 
for almost every conceivable purpose. 

You are guided in the selection of 
virtually everything that you use, eat 
and wear, from the morning call of 
your Big Ben until you are again in 
slumberland, day in and day out the 
year through by these advertisements. 

Our work, our pleasure, our homes 
come under the powerful influence of 
advertising. 

These makers and distributors, proud 
of their wares, tell you of their quali- 
ties and uses that you may select 
wisely. 

Where thousands might know of 
these products without advertising, 
millions know of them through adver- 
tising. Increased business means 
greater buying power, and more eco- 
nomical production, which results in 
lower prices or better articles for the 
same money. 
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The good advertiser best. appreciates 
the value of the satisfied customer, and 
keeps his product uniform in quality, 
ever striving to improve it in form 
and value. 

This store sells 
brands of nationally 
and offers them with 
which follows the 
worthy merchandise. 


more than 180 
advertised goods, 
that confidence 
selling of trust- 


By using specially made _ bor- 
ders picturing the various trade- 
marks, we visually hooked-up 
with the national advertising. 
Motion picture exhibits in our 
auditorium portrayed the manu- 
facturing processes of different 
products. Demonstrators in 
booths explained their wares. 
Samples and literature were dis- 
tributed. The store presented 
the appearance of a great fair. 

In volume .of business and in 
the number of people who came, 
we would pronounce our venture 
a success. 

Our experience in planning and 
conducting this event, together 
with some observations before 
and since taught us a number of 
things. One of the surprising de- 
velopments was the large number 
national advertisers 


of so-called 
who declined on one pretext or 
another to take part in the event, 
notwithstanding the cry constant- 
ly arising that dealers won’t co- 


Here the tables were 
turned. It is the national adver- 
tiser who failed, and, too, in 
view of the fact that the co- 
operation asked was small. Those 
-who did respond,. did so liberally. 

Now, the phase of this selling 
question that the new national 
advertiser overlooks—and many 
of the old ones, too, for that 
matter—is the proper instruction 
of the clerks who- are finally to 
close the sale. He leaves entire- 
ly out of his calculations the re- 
tail salesperson. He goes on the 
assumption that Mr. or Miss 
Clerk knows his (the adver- 
tiser’s) goods and how to talk 
them, and is enthusiastic about 
them. But that is not so in 
ninety-five cases out of a hun- 
dred, unless the article adver- 
tised is a big factor in the stock— 
like a kitchen cabinet or a bed 
spring would be to a furniture 
stock or one long on the market. 


operate. 


‘the salespeople who hand‘e 


INK 


At our suggestion, thi 
ing representatives of 
handle have addressed g 


travel- 
iines we 
ups of 
\ those 
particular articles. In each case, 
we requested a demonstration 
sale to teach how to w the 
article; what to say; how to talk 
it; how to emphasize its special 
features. Another house cot out 
a dialogue selling talk for sales- 
people. This pamphlet in con- 
cise form took up each feature 
of the article, one by one, bring- 
ing out the talking points and 
answering objections that might 
be made. This was a wonderful 
schooling for the salespeople. | 
do not even infer in this that 
retail salespeople are not intelli- 
gent, for they are above the 
average. But they hav en’t an op- 
portunity to take up individual 
items out of the vast number, 
they handle and give them sepa- 
rate study. 


CLERK’S EDUCATION ALWAYS 
IMPORTANT 


MOST 


We have found that the more 
salespeople know about _ their 
goods, the more enthusiastic they 
are, the more confidence _ they 
have. And the national adver- 
tiser must get the retail people 
with him. Let him send out a 
demonstrator, or instructor, or 
use his salesmen for that pur- 
pose. The clerk behind the 
counter is the final link in the 
transaction, and must be en- 
thused. Not by insidious com- 
missions, but by education. Some 
will say why doesn’t the retailer 
do that; the national advertiser 
can’t be expected to do it all. 

Nationally advertised goods 
constitute a small percentage of 
the articles the average store 
sells, and Salespeople have their 
varied stocks to look after, and 
cannot devote much time to a 
single item. Too, allowance must 
be made for a certain amount of 
indifference on the part 0! sales- 
people. 

Then again, it’s the dea 
self. He often expects : 
sell faster than they do 
an over - enthusiastic 
loaded him with too muc: 


ler, him- 
ods to 
Maybe 
alesman 
stock, 
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INCREASING 
NET PROFITS 


Strategy = 


Strategy makes advertising dollars go farther. 


Winning a distribution of 40,000 drug stores out of 
a possible 43,000— 


—securing window displays from 5,500 out of a total 
of 9,000 approached— 


—increasing inquiries from dealer advertising from 


3 inquiriés—to 1,200 live inquiries—same medium— 
same space. These are specific instances of where by 
employing strategy we helped returns. 


We have a little book by Mr. Quinlan that cites 
other instances where strategy won. The title is 
‘INCREASING NET PROFITS,” and some of the 
chapter headings are “Emotions’—“What Makes Peo- 
ple Buy Things’—“Duplicate Circulation and Inten- 
‘ive Selling’—“The Story of the ROAMER”—“The 
Merchandising of PLUTO WATER,” ete. 


Ve will gladly send copies to any advertiser within 
i night’s ride of Chicago. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


> South Wabash Avenue - - Chicago 
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BERT KNIGHT 


who, -for the past 
seven years, has been 
associated with the 
work of the Aeolian 
Company in advertis- 
ing, sales display and 
product development, 
has joined the staff 
of this company 
as Vice-President. 


WENDELL P. 
COLTON CO. 


Advertising and Sales Plans 
165 Broadway New York 
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and he is “down” on the line. 
Show him the goods will move, 
and he will: get behind them. 
Some retailers, and I believe in 
some cases with justification, ob- 
ject to handling nationally adver- 


tised goods on the grounds that | 


the profit is inadequate to meet 


their expenses of doing business. | 
There is no use dodging the fact | 
national advertisers | 
have been, and are, short-sighted | 
Where fifteen | 


that some 


in this matter. 
years ago 15 to 17% per cent 


was sufficient to cover the cost | 
of doing business, to-day the fig- | 
ure hovers around 30 to 32 per | 


cent. It is evident that some 


makers of branded goods lose | 


sight of this fact when they estab- 
lish a retail price. 


against branded lines was _ the 
short margin of profit. I also 
found this to be the prime cause 
for substitution, where such could 
be made, and for private brands. 
It is the cause for the lack of co- 
operation in many instances. I 
do not argue that advertised 
goods should carry as long a 
profit as unbranded lines, because 
[ appreciate they are more rapid- 
ly turned, but the margins which 
Il am told some branded lines 
yield, they would have to turn 
every day—like bread—in order to 
justify handling them. 

The wasteful practices of na- 
tional advertisers also deserve 
attention. Much has already been 
said, and more has been written 
on this phase of national adver- 
tising. I attribute much of this 
to too much office. theory, not 
getting out into the field and hob- 
nobbing with the fellows on the 
firing line, not studying the con- 
ditions under which the product 
is sold. 

There are still some who per- 
sist in sending for newspaper use 
electrotypes of half-tones, in- 
stead of line cuts, or better still, 
good mats. In most towns now 
newspapers have stereotype press- 
es, or at least casting boxes, and 
it is economy for the advertiser 
to send mats, but let them be 
good ones. 


In a score or | 
more of inquiries among retail- | 
ers, the main contention they had | 





Ant SERVICE 


“HUMAN INTEREST " 
ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATIONS 


CALL HARRISON GGI9 
THE REPUBLIC BUILDING 


n Organization of 
Recognized Artists 
Big Ideas Created 
nd Illustrated— 
Powerful Character 
Illustrations 9 © 
Picture Salesmen 
Direct Appeal— 
Up to date Data Stuff 
Artistic Retouching 
Broad Tone Handling 
Color Values in 
Black and White 
Iridescent and Sun- 
shine Color Effects— 
Beautiful Pen 
Technique 9 © 
Tell Us what You 
Market, then— 
Watch Us 9 © © 
oo © @ -9 


Sam Stoltz, Pres.ans Art Director 
W.F.Williams, Secy., and Treas. 
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Illinois is again 
the banner crop 
state. The value 
of its farm crops 
in 1917, as es- 
timated by the 
Department of 


| 


reaches the enor- | 


mous total of 


| not suggest quality or service 


$8 42,042,000. 


Illinois is a state 


farm 


splendid | 
schools, 


splendid crops’ 


and 
markets. 
farmers are pros- 
perous and pro- 
pressive. 
them through 
their favorite 
farm paper— 
‘THE 


Farmers Review. 


‘Supreme in Illinois’’ 


CHICAGO 


Reach | 


splendid) 
Illinois | 





| an attractive piece of print 


of splendid farm. 
homes, 
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Frequently along comes 
age of finely printed folders 
which could have been used as 
inserts in mailing. But they are 
too wide to slip into a 6°,-envel- 
ope, and so aren’t used. 

Again, we find this 
printed on folders that th 
is expected to mail to hi 
“If your dealer hasn’t it, 
re givit 8 
manufacturer’s name. 

Then, we frequently mi 
advertiser who believes any 
of printed matter will be 


a pack- 


phrase 
dealer 
trade: 
send to 

the 





et the 
kind 


read, 


| and sends out folders or booklets 


Agriculture, 


on cheap stock, miserably printed. 
The advertiser who does this 
ignores the unfavorable impres- 
sion that it makes on the recipi- 
ent, for that kind of printitig does 


DEALER HELIS 


WASTED 


WHY SOME ARE 


“gets out” 
d mat- 
ter for dealer use, and does not 
imprint it with the dealer’s name 
before sending it out will often 
find its good appearance spoiled 
by the dealer’s use of the rubber 
stamp signature. If the manu- 
facturer fails to do it, we con- 
sider the small expense of hav- 
ing our name printed on_ such 
literature a good investment. One 
thing is certain, however, unless 
the printed matter is good look- 
ing and merits the expense, we 
don’t use it. We much prefer to 
have an advertiser ask us how 
many pieces we can use before 
sending us several thousand pieces 
unsolicited—sometimes more than 
we can use judiciously. When 
this is done, we can give him our 
instructions for imprinting and 
avoid misspelling the firm name. 
A merchant won’t use matter on 
which his name is misspelled. 
While such a thing may sound 
ridiculous, it happens frequently 
with us, and careless proof read- 
ing is of course responsible for it. 

Another cause for wasted print- 
ed matter is the practice 0! print- 
ing retail prices on lines where 
there is no established retail 
price. I agree. that retail prices 
especially on moderate priced 


The advertiser who 
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410 FLAT IRON BUILDING SO PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 3 REGENT STREET 
NEW YORK CiTY CHICAGO LONDON 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 
The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


JAMES ELVERSON JR 
PREGIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


tS, 
i 


Let 


PHILADELPHIA Dec. 14-1917 
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American Printasign Co., 


a 


Chaar Zace/ 
cc 


Borland Building, 


Le 


Chicago, 111. 


137 


Costclendecl 


Gentlemen: - 

Regarding the Printasign machine you sold us recently, 
beg to state that the quality of the work, and the performance 
of the machine have been satisfactory in every way. You may 
recall my saying to you at, the time you sold us the "Printasign” 
that we had been endeavoring to locate something of this kini 
for several years. 

It certainly is an improvement on anything I have 
seen of this kim up to the present day. The accuracy, simpli- 
city and ease of operation make the machine indispensable to any 


concern where sign writing or bulletin work is necessary. 


Yours very truly, 


= 7 
TEE. Business Manager. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER CO. 


FAcritatego— 
y Sothcn Ane 
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Wve (B)-inches im heeght Hall Pemitirs Phe 
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WANTED 


An Enthusiastic Copywriter 





Here is a real opening for a Copywriter (man or woman) 
who can write vital, interesting copy. 


If you can put life into what you say—can convince 
by your enthusiasm and belief in what you are writ- 
ing—we want you. 


We are leaders in our line—publishing. Show by 
your answer to this advertisement that you are really 
an enthusiastic Copywriter. Give us complete informa- 
tion about yourself. 


“V. W.,” Box 87, Care of Printers’ Ink 














What FARM LIFE Folks Buy 


Farm > oagened are bringing more than ever before and crops have been good. 


Farm Life readers will spend a vast sum of money during the next few months. 
Would it help you to know just what these 2,000,000 prosperous up-to-date farm 
people buy? e can throw a lot of light on that subject and will be glad to send 
you a book of valuable data. Send today. 

In computing that new schedule, figure Farm Life at $2 a line. Figure, too, its 
circulation of 400,000 is absolutely 100% circulation—all paid in advance—no 
premiums—no bulk circulation. 

Member A. B.C. 


America’s Greatest 

FARM LIFE. Fisiacizine 
Spencer - Indiana 

JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY Advertising Representatives: ; 
Chicago New York Detroit St. Louis 
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lines lend a distinct selling value 
to the matter, but unless they are 
right, they had better be omitted. 
What one store may choose to 
sell at $1, another may ask $1.18, 
or $1.25. These retail prices 
often named are too low to give 
the retailers a fair profit. The 
advertiscr sometimes hopes to es- 
tablish this low price in order 
to speed up his sales, but the re- 
tailer won’t accept it. Therefore, 
if the retail prices are incorrect- 
ly given, the printed matter goes 
to the paper baler. 

The maker who produces a 
variety of models, like corsets or 
suits or coats, for instance, often 
prepares a booklet covering his 
entire range. I doubt if a single 
store would stock all of them, 
perhaps only five or six at the 
most from an assortment of 
twenty-five. The dealer doesn’t 
want to use the booklets, because 
it shows styles or models which 
he doesn’t have, and since the 
booklet goes out to his customer, 
over his name, the customer has 
a right to expect him to have 
what he advertises. Some try to 
overcome this by offering to take 
special orders, but this hasn’t 
proven satisfactory. I know of 
one instance where the dealer 
had a printed slip attached which 
stated by number which’ models 
he carried, and that the others 
would be ordered, if desired.~ He 
did not consider the time and ex- 
pense justified by the results, 
however, except that he felt he 
was advertising truthfully. 

This used to be a_ practice 
among some advertisers to com- 
pel the dealer to stock the lines 
in order to supply the demand, 
but the dealer won’t do that. He 
has a limit as to the amount and 
variety of stock he can carry, and 
lor an occasional sale can’t afford 
to tie up money in slow goods. 
This may sound trivial to some 
of you, but it cites another waste 
that can easily be eliminated, and 
that is the sending out of cuts in 
which the style element has been 
disregarded. A trunk maker sent 
out eleciros of his wardrobe 
trunk. Standing beside the trunk 
Was @ woman wearing a suit and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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No. I of a Series 


WHAT BANKERS 
SAY ABOUT 


Successful Banking 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


December 11, 1917. 
DEAR SiR: 

I am sure it will interest you 
to know that the article which 
appeared in your very entertain- 
ing and instructive magazine re- 
ferring to my more or less suc- 
cess in banking appears to have 
been very widely read. In any 
event, I have received dozens of 
letters and comments from friends 
all over the United States in re- 
lation to the article. 

While, as you know, I con- 
sented reluctantly to having my 
“career” presented so publicly, 
it was a very gratifying surprise 
to me to find that the magazine 
enjoys a very wide popularity 
and is read by some of the best 
known bankers throughout. the 
United States. 

Very truly yours, 
O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier 


The Philadelphia National Bank 


For 3% cent per man you 
can get a full page ad in 
two colors before the offi- 
cial who actually does the 
buying of equipment and 
supplies in every one of the 
22,000 best banks—$100,000 
deposits and over—in the 
United States. 
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The MeEssace 
before the Messenger 


Way not let me write 
the “story” of your prop- 
osition in six chapters—each 
chapter to become an adver- 


tisement? 


SHERLEY HuNTER 
Good Copy 
114 East 13th Street, New York 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 1197 


Let me work in conjunction 


with your advertising agent 


One of Our 
Subscribers 


Writes Us— 


“I read _ Theatre 
Magazine regularly 
because it tells the 
unadulterated truth 
about the new plays 
and motion pictures 
—what to see and 
what not to see.” 





—which is one of the rea- 
sons for the popularity of 


THEATRE 
MAGAZINE 
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| a hat two seasons old. He was 
| not familiar with a woman's 
| readiness to note such details, 
| and could see no reason for go- 
| ing to the expense of having a 
| new figure drawn. 
This suggests another clement 
—too much detail in the drawing. 
| Cuts intended to advertise shoes 
often show the full figures; rugs 
or furniture pictures of an en- 
tire room. Too much detail de- 
tracts from the thing thai should 
be most conspicuous. 
A window shade maker recent- 
ly asked us to supply him with a 
mailing list of 500 prospects. He 
wanted to send them a. three- 
piece campaign. It cost him 30 
cents to produce the matter, and 
he would do the mailing, and we 
would pay 10 cents per name, he 
| absorbing the difference. That 
part of the proposition was right, 
| but we could not see where we 
could get 500 prospective buyers 
of window shades all at one time. 
He could have used them easily 
during the course of a year, as 


| we are constantly getting names 
| of home builders and people re- 


modeling homes. But to save ex- 
pense he wanted to mail the 
whole batch at once. We couldn't 
see it, because the waste was far 
too great. 

Creating demand is not the 
only task of the advertiser. He 
must have his goods accessible 
to those in mood to buy them. 

It came to my notice during 
the past summer of three differ- 
ent campaigns that started in 
Davenport ten days to two weeks 
before any store had the goods. 
I have endeavored to cover some 
of the things which have come to 
my observation, and gleaned from 
inquiry, what those who are 
spending money for advertising 
might eliminate to avoid needless 
waste, and secure better co-opera- 
tion from those who distribute 
their goods. 

I believe in the efficacy of judi- 
cious advertising, but I also be- 
lieve that too many national ad- 
vertisers and agencies are too far 
from the ground in their opera- 





tions to secure the best results. 
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=||CONSERVE 


him 30 
er, and Today this short word connects in every one’s mind 
ind we industry and the home with war. It suggests immedi- 
me, he ately that each and every American has a responsibility 
That in bringing about the just close of a world conflict. 

5 right, 
ere we Conservation of food—this is the first question on 
buyers which the searchlight of Conserve was thrown. A tre- 
e time. mendous sweep of an organized movement caught the 
easily entire Country, and it now grows with a startling 
ear, as rapidity. 

names 
ple re- 
AVE eX- 
iil the 
-ouldn’t 
vas far The fuel campaign is perhaps the latest propaganda 
of this character: sweeping the Nation. 


Then a Conserve searchlight was turned upon the 
fuel situation, which is now confronting the Country, 
involving saving on power, light, traffic, heat. Industry 
and pleasure both turn aside to give it right of way. 


ot the 
r. He 
cessible 
nem. 


There is also a steady growth of the movement to 
conserve man power—a step toward producing weapons 
of war with greatest activity, getting clothing and 
equipment with maximum efficiency, building six million 

during tons of ships, releasing men for service. Machinery, 
differ- short-cuts, elimination of unnecessary detail, modern 
rted in methods—all these things are involved in conserving 
) weeks man power. 

goods. 
‘+ some Let every industry, every organization, every indi- 
mea a vidual do a full part in supporting the movements to 
d from Conserve, that there may be a successful outcome of 
eo | this struggle for future peace and democracy. 
ertising 
ieedless 
)-opera- 


stribute The Addressog aph Co. 


yf judi- 
Iso be- | 
nal . | 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
too tar 
opera- 
sults. 
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House Organs Reduce 
Selling Cost 


, I \HOUSANDS of salesmen have been drafted, 
Salaries are climbing upward. Traveling ex- 
penses are increasing. 

‘How can I reduce my selling cost?’’ asks the 
business man. 

Many are turning to the House Organ. ‘They 
hesitate, however, to attempt to produce a House 
Organ within their own organization because they 
realize they are without experience, and that ex- 
periments are costly. 

To business men who are in this state of mind, 
The David Gibson Company offers the services 


of its organization, which for ten years has devoted 
its efforts exclusively to the production of House 
Organs. 


When you entrust your House Organ to the 
Gibson organization you know in advance exactly 
what the cost will be; and, on the basis of results 
in other fields, you know approximately what 
you may expect in your own field. 


The Gibson House Organ Plan is explain- 
ed in detail in a book ‘‘Reducing the Sell- 
ing Cost’’, a copy of which will be sent for 
the asking. 


THE DAVID GIBSON COMPANY 
812 Huron Road . Cleveland, Ohio 
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Che Man Back 
of Bon Ami, Tarvia 


and Congoleum 


(Continued from page 6) 
and convinces. Instead of theo- 
retical arguments it shows you a 
great municipal building, for ex- 
ample, that is being treated with 
a Barrett Specification Roof. The 
reader of the advertisement, 
through the operation of simple 
psychology, which of course is 
well understood by the advertiser, 
reasons that the owners of this 
big building must know what they 
are about in using this roofing. 

But | am not going into the 
psychology of advertising. I 
merely wish to illustrate my be- 
lief that the Barrett advertising 
is in some measure a reflection of 
Mr. Childs’s directness of think- 


ing. 
THE BEGINNING OF COAL TAR AS A 
ROAD MAKER 


Quite a number of years ago a 
barrel of liquid tar was accidental- 
ly spilled in the street in front of 
the home of a Barrett executive. 
It spread out over the road, hard- 
ened, and remained there. Dur- 
ing the succeeding year the ad- 
jacent parts of the road were bad- 
ly worn away by traffic, but the 
part covered with tar showed al- 
most no evidence of wear. 

This incident came to the at- 
tention of Mr. Childs, and sug- 
gested to him new possibilities. 
An investigation of tar as a road 
material was made, and in the 
course of this it was discovered, 
through consular reports, that 
tar was being used for road work 
in France. It has been typical of 
the Barrett company to go after 
new ideas. Sometimes I wonder 
whether the chief secret of suc- 
cess doesn’t lie in this habit of 
seizing ideas and making them 
realities. The usual way would 
have heen to laugh about the in- 
cident of the spilled barrel of tar, 
and then to forget it. There 
seems to have been some pe- 
culiarly vitalizing force within the 
Barrett company that took hold of 


such ideas and turned them into 
manufacturing plants. I am ready 
to take the chance of saying that 
William Hamlin Childs was that 
power. 

Investigators were sent to Eu- 
rope and careful researches made 
into all phases of the proposition, 
and in due time a product was 
devised that seemed to meet all 
tests. Then a name was chosen, 
Tarvia, incorporating the Latin 
via, meaning road. The first Tar- 
via road was laid in Montclair, 
Here again the advertising was 
persistent, and it followed the 
same philosophy used in the Spec- 
ification copy. It almost invari- 
ably carried a photograph of a 
road built with Tarvia, and, in 
contrast, a picture of an unim- 
proved road. 

Moreover, the Barrett company 
has virtually added some words 
to the English language, for “tar- 
viate” and “tarviating,” although 
coined from an advertising trade 
name, have come into common 
use among road builders. They 
have indeed become valuable as- 
sets for this company. 

The first appropriation for Tar- 
via advertising was $8,000, which 
was made about ten years ago. 
The appropriation now is given in 
six figures. 

Not many years ago Frank B. 
Foster, who was head of one of 
the subsidiaries of the Barrett 
company, happened to run across 
a certain kind of floor-covering 
that was being made in Chicago. 
Its base was a felt saturated with 
oil, and on this was printed a pat- 
terned surface. Mr. Foster seems 
to have had the idea habit, and 
he was quick to see a chance. He 
reasoned that here was something 
the Barrett company could take 
over with profit, although it had 
nothing to do with coal tar. The 
Barrett factories for a long time 
had been making roofing felt 
from rags, one brand of which it 
called Congo roofing. 

Mr: Foster took the matter to 
Mr. Childs, but at first thought 
the latter was not favorably dis- 
posed. Foster then discussed the 
matter with another man associ- 
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ated with the Barrett company, 
and the two made up their minds 
to buy the little Chicago plant 
themselves, for $7,500 

They did not wish to make this 
move, however, until they had in- 
formed Mr. Childs of their pur- 
pose, and so one day they went 
up to his office in the great build- 
ing at 17 Battery Place, New 
York, and laid their plans before 
him. 


“Well,” he said, “if this thing 


is good enough for you men it 
ought to be good enough for me.” 


CONGOLEUM FOLLOWED, AND A 
LONG LINE OF OTHER PRODUCTS 


Thus it happened that another 
idea sprang into a business which 
immediately furnished the basis 
for a new advertising venture— 
that of Congoleum. You have ob- 
served that Mr. Childs’s ideas are 
hitched up wherever feasible with 
this mighty force of advertising. 

Mr. Foster is now president of 
the Congoleum Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Barrett company, at 
Marcus Hook. The original plant 
was fifty by a hundred feet, but 
now there are thirty buildings, 
an investment of several million 
dollars, and an annual output of 
millions of dollars. 

Congoleum advertising has vir- 
tually been the force that com- 
pelled some other very large man- 
ufacturers of floor covering to 
advertise nationally. It is inter- 
esting to reflect that out of one 
small idea, that might easily have 
been cast into the discard and for- 
gotten, has grown advertising, in- 
cluding the publicity of this and 
other companies, that probably 
runs over a million dollars a year. 
The Barrett company itself uses 
close to $600,000 in publicity and 
sales promotion annually. 

Similar stories, I imagine, might 
be told in connection with some 
of the other products advertised 
by the Barrett company, of which 
there are about fifteen. No doubt 
they, too, represent ideas put 
into execution. They include 
Carbosota, Creosote Oil, Barrett 
Paving Pitch, Everjet Paint, Elas- 
tigum—a waterproof cement, Ever- 
lastic Ready Roofings, Velvex 
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Shingle Stains, Creonoid Cow 
Spray, Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia for fertilizing purposes, 
Carbonol—a household disinfec- 
tant, etc. 

But in addition the c /mpany 
makes perhaps hundreds of un- 
advertised products. It turns out 
immense quantities of creosote oil 
for preserving timber, all quali- 
ties of coal-tar pitch, the inter- 
mediary products that go into 
dyes, carbolic acid and numerous 
chemicals. Especially since the 
European war began, the chem- 
ical end of the Barrett company 
has developed tremendously, s0 
that now it is a big factor in sup. 
plying materials for munitions. It 
makes large quantities of toluol 
and benzol for that purpose. It 
also handles enormous quantities 
of ammonia, some of which it 
makes. 

In the making of dyes the Bar- 
rett company plays a part indi- 
rectly through its affiliation with 
the National Aniline and Chem. 
ical Company, Inc. 

From a little grain business in 
Connecticut, Mr. Childs has seen 
his executive authority expand 
until to-day it reaches over some 
thirty-odd plants in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, Seattle, Minneapolis, 
Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Youngstown, Toledo, and other 
places. The investments over 
which he presides are around 
forty million dollars. Within his 
executive authority are some 
thousands of people, who work in 
three hundred and fifty buildings. 

The raw material out of 
which these wonderful products 
come is nothing but coal tar. 
Here is a dazzling romance of 
itself. Once all this material was 
considered useless and was thrown 
away. The sources of coal tar 
are the plants of gas and coke 
companies, and out of them come 
hundreds of different chemical 
compounds. Mr. Childs stands 
among those who have played the 
chief parts in expanding these 
industries and thus adding a 
whole great family of resources 
to the wealth of this country. 
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BARBOUR’S ADVERTISING RATE SHEETS 


Incorporated 


538 South Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 


Announces 


the completion of its 


Daily Newspaper Division 


—a loose leaf service giving at all 
times, in the most accessible stand- 
ard form, the complete display and 
classified advertising rates and infor- 
mation of our English language 
Daily Newspapers. 


—a service which will eventually 
supersede the present day rate cards, 
and files. 


Specimen Sheets and Full Informa- 
tion will be forwarded upon request. 
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H. B. LeQUATTE 
for _, Rn with Critchfield 
& Co., Chicago, now with Street 
& —— New York 

















The West is losing 
H. B. LeQuaite 
(Buzz). He is going 
into the Eastern 
field. 

In a purely per- 
sonal way we—a 
group of Western 
representatives—take 
this method of in- 
troducing to you 
representatives of the 
East our friend Buzz. 
His picture is shown 
above. His person- 
ality will get to you 
strong when you 
know him better. 
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Nor have I included his activi- 
ties in the Bon Ami Company, 
which property he still retains, 
and which has been a notable fig- THE 
yre in the advertising world. The 
story of Bon Ami publicity has 


been told more than once. 

[ asked Mr. Childs what he t t 
considered the chief cause of his all a ourna 
success in his business enterprises. 
He answered that the main fac- ATLANTA, GA. 


tor, in his opinion, has been his 
ability to delegate responsibilities ~ 
to men who could carry them suc- 354% 
cessfully, adding that he gave al- 
most unlimited authority to such Increase 
men, within their own spheres. x 
He emphasized the fact that what- in 
ever success he has had is not due ° 
to his knowledge of coal-tar prod- Automobile 
ucts, Congoleum or Bon Ami. He = is 
knows nothing about some of his Advertising 
own products, but he does know : 
the men who know. tor 

He has made it a policy to get 


the best men he could find and to Decem ber, 19] r) 


pay them what they were worth. 
Whenever he found a man who 
showed exceptional ability he put & 
him in a responsible position and 
gave him full swing. Then, as | - = 
he made good, the man was ad- 
vanced. 

To illustrate this point, Mr. . On and after 
Childs told me about several men January 15th 


who are now high in his organi- ° 
zation. Years ago he hired a boy the Executive Offices 


of eighteen at ten dollars a week . 
in the Bon Ami business in Con- of this company 

















— He proved to be an un- will be located 
usual hoy and was put in the sales 
end of the business, where he at 1217-18-19-20 


made such an extraordinary rec- ° 
ord that he was transferred to the New Gu a rd lan 


Barrett company. He showed Buildin g 





special ability as a diplomat and : 
negotiator, and some rather Cleveland, Ohio 


heavy responsibilities in this line The Cleveland Macaroni 
were put upon him. To-day he Company 


iS vice president at a large salary. 

Detail is one thing over which Modern Macaroni Makers 
Mr. Childs will not occupy his ; 
time. [ learned this not only 
trom Mr. Childs himself, but from 
others who spoke of it as a char- 
acteristic trait. He believes that 
details are to be delegated to men 
below, and that if an organization 
doesn’t have men to handle detail 
It cannot be successful. 

He says that his own office is a 
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THAT THE 


ChicATAGATAIner 


readers have money to spend and 
do spend it is well evidenced by 
the Display Advertising; placed in 
the examiner during1917 by these 


“4 Quality Classifications” 


745,343 lines 
461,817 lines 


Automobiles 
Financial 
Musical 
Instruments...... 263,147 lines 
Jewelry 138,045 lines 


1,608,352 lines 


Quantity + Quality —Results 


Chicas xaminer 








BUNTIN’S 
MATS 


and 


STEREOS 


are used by 


MANY OF THE 


TT LEULLLELLL ELEC CLL i 





LEADING 
ADVERTISERS 


J.T. BUNTIN, Inc. 
209 WEST 38tn STREET. N. Y. 
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clearing-house for trouble that 
cannot be disposed of in any of 
the departments below him. He 
wants nothing brought to his office 
that can be done by others. For 
example, it may be necessary to 
consider the building of a new 
factory. Logically this would be 
a matter for the president's office, 
But once the decision was made 
to build the plant, his connection 
with the problem would end. The 
methods of expending the money 
would be shouldered by others 
and no question of boiler capacity 
or tank cars, for example, would 
be tolerated in the president's 
sanctum. 

Mr. Childs observed, in_ this 
connection, that it would be im- 
possible to go out to-day and 
assemble an organization such as 
the Barrett company now has. It 
has been a long-time development 
and is the chief asset of the com- 
pany. 

In fact the development of men, 
in Mr. Childs’s belief, is often at- 
tempted in too much of a hurry. 
Men are loaded with responsi- 
bilities for which their experience 
is not a match, and naturally they 
make mistakes. Then they are 
thrown out to make way for other 
men who likewise are in this same 
rapid-development process, and 
who have no more experience 
than their predecessors. They, 
too, fall down. 

The more logical way, he be- 
lieves, is to give men time to make 
good, and to benefit from their 
own mistakes. Experience is the 
aggregate of mistakes and _ suc- 
cesses. 


REWARDS FOR THOSE WHO HELP 
BUILD UP COMPANY 


In developing an organization it 
is Mr. Childs’ belief that incen- 
tive must play a big part; that 
men will not give the company 
high-grade ability unless they have 
something to work for. ‘There- 
fore, a bonus system is used, in 
which about a hundred executives 
now participate. The distribution 
of this bonus is determined by 
merit, each individual instance 
being taken up separately and de- 
cided by the directors. The bonus 
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ROYAL 


—IHAT ONE WORD is the 


nade i 4 | ee) answer to any printing 
“tion i yan | Bee . . os 

The EN | RS problem in which is in- 
“te Pewee OMe] cluded the absolute 


= fy , i, 1] need of perfect electro- 
ent’s In EAtannt types. The ROYAL 
this — Bos} ELECTROTYPE 
im- COMPANY enjoys a national reputation 


and 


+ for knowing how to duplicate the finest 
oe color originals with utmost fidelity. 


7 ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
men, 620 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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*“THE* 
MILL PRICE LIST 


of Coated. Book and Writing 

Papers which are sold ‘DIRECT 

from the Manufacturer's 
Warehouse 





Largest Stock-Lowest “Distribution (ost 














Published on the Ist and isih 
of each month 


West ViRGINIA PULP AND Paper Co. | 
Largest Manufacturers of Book Papers in the Work { 
200 Fifth Ave. -Néew York 
"PRIVATE BRANCH EXCHANGE, GRAMERCY 5 4« 
nonnannonprnsneennnnnnnanarnnehina 

















dered, machine-finished, and writing 

papers are listed for immediate delivery 
at prices that give you the benefit of reduced 
distribution cost. By buying your papers direct 
from the largest book paper manufacturers 
in the world, you not only get greater values 
for the money, but also quicker deliveries 


ALL standard sizes in coated, super-calen- 





SPECIFY West Virginia stand- 
ard papers. We have estab- 
lished in New York City our 
own warehouse along similar 
lines to our Chicago warehouse 


THE Mill Price List is issued 
on the Ist and 15th of each 
month. Write us today to have 
your name placed oneither our 
N. Y. or Chicago mailing list 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


732 Sherman St., Chicago 
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is paid in st ck of the company, 
half of it being transferred im- 
mediately and the other half in 
fve years. Thus these executives 
virtually become partners in the 
hysiness, With increasing owner- 
ship. They comprise the general 
oficers, tnanagers of branches, 
factory superintendents and men 
in this class. 

These are the men to whom the 
company looks chiefly for the 
larger results. They shoulder the 
responsibilities of executive man- 
agement. 

But the idea of incentive does 
not end here. Below this scale 
another plan is followed, taking 
in all employees, both office and 
factory. The company sells its 
stock to its people, not exceeding 
15 per cent of any one’s salary or 
wages. It gives them special 
prices and extra dividends of 7% 
per cent, in addition to the regu- 
lar dividends, and allows five 
years’ time to pay for the stock. 

Mr. Childs holds weekly cabinet 


meetings at his office, attended by 


agroup of the higher executives. 
Then there are periodic commit- 
tee meetings, for the. committee 
system is followed to a consider- 


able extent. Sales meetings are | 


held under the general manager. 
I hesitate to go into more per- 
sonal matters, for I know: Mr. 
Childs is averse to this sort of 


publicity. Yet I can scarcely get | 


away from the fact that he is a 
yachting and golf enthusiast, and 


although a belieyer in long hours | 


at his office he finds time on oc- 
casions to gratify these, proclivi- 
ties. As Commodore of the In- 


dian Harbor Yacht Club he has | 


been prominent, and has won 
many trophies, including the Lip- 
ton and Taft cups, the latter a 


trophy against the Germans in the | 


Sonder class. 

One of his early boats was 
called the “Joy.” Then he had 
one named “More Joy,” and 
others called “Joyance” and “Joy- 
ant.” Still others he named 
‘Trouble’ and “More Trouble.” 
Concerning golf, many stories 
are told about Mr. Childs, and 
some of them seem to reflect an 
maginat've and humorous tem- 
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Morning 
Record 


Meriden 
Conn. 


THE ONLY newspaper 
in the city that is a 
member of THE 
AUDIT BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS. 


The RECORD has 
nearly a third 
more circulation 
PROVED, than 
local evening paper 
CLAIMS. 


ALL EASTERN Advertis- 
ing handled direct through 
HOME. OFFICE; 

WEST of BUFFALO and 
PITTSBURG, through 
GILMAN & NICOLL, 
Tribune Building, Chicago 
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5 ipo average mill dividend of one of the great 
textile cities of manufacturing 


NEW ENGLAND 


Was 12 1-2 per cent for 1917 


This in face of the fact that the average wage of the 
employees was greater than ever before in history, 


This is true not only in textile but in all or nearly 
all of the manufacturing centers of this great section 


of the country. 


New England is the place for your trial campaigns, 
but be sure that you use the 


Home Daily Newspaper 


And you will go right 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation i8, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36, 400 
Population 100,000, with — a ga 


TAUNTON, MASS. OAT TE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B.C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 


Net Paid Circulation 24,012 
Serves territory of 130,000 
POST and 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 35, 064 net A. B.C 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10,200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5,120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11,321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 22,737 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10,714 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N.H. — YS10Na0! 
Daily Circulation 25, 000 

Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 ; 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Circulation 13,227 

Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 
LOWELL, MASS., —? R-CITIZEN 
Daily circulation a7; 400 n 

Population 114,366, with oe »s 150,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 


150,000 
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ogra Once he made a wager 
that if he lost a certain lawsuit 
he would “play all the chief golf 
courses in England with seven of 
his Ame ican friends. The suit 
went against him, and one morn- 
ing each of these seven men 
found in his mail a ticket for 
England, with instructions to 
meet at the steamship the follow- 
ing Tuesday morning. 

The wager had been considered 
only a joke, and Mr. Childs’ tele- 
phone was extraordinarily busy 
that day. Some of the men said 
they couldn’t possibly get away, 
but he held them to their bargain 
and when the ship sailed it carried 
all of them. They were gone 
some six weeks, and they did play 
the golf courses of England and 
Scotland, and no matter how 
much they protested, not one of 
thm was allowed to spend a 
dollar. 

Incidentally, Mr. Childs is a 
chess player with a _ reputation, 
and a motorist. He lives in 
Brooklyn and has a summer place 
at Greenwich, Conn. 

As an index of his predilection 
for outdoor life you may take the 
following partial list of his clubs: 
Montauk, Indian Harbor, Ben- 
sonhurst Yacht, Greenwich Coun- 
try, Nassau and Blind Brook. 

I venture the opinion that even 
if fate hadn’t thrown Mr. Childs 
into the fields of coal tar or pol- 
ishing materials, he would have 
found something else to expivit 
and make a name for. He would 
have advertised something, and 
advertised it in a big"way; and 
people would have known William 
Hamlin Childs just the same. 


Bureau of Advertising’s Trade 
Reports 


The Bureau of Advertising, of the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, has recently made surveys of 
several industries, notably silverware, 
artificial soles, automobile lenses, lino- 
um and paint, in order to show their 
alvertising and merchandising  possi- 
bilities. One of the most comprehensive 
of these is that of the paint industry, 
which presents the story of the busi- 
hess in stich a graphic way that several 
newspaper advertising campaigns have 
been planned upon the information thus 
furnished 








PORTLAND 


(Maine) 


Evening Express 


The best paper in a 

live city! 

Portland—Maine’s largest city 
—is the state’s Wholesale and Job- 
bing center. Also the largest re- 
tail merchandising market. 

The Evening Express is the only 
evening paper in Portland. It 
goes into the homes of just about 
nine out of every ten families in 
the city. 

The Express’ circulation ex- 
ceeds 22,000 daily. 


Maine’s Largest Daily Circulation! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston —New York———Chicago 


Wonderful 
Strides 


made by this city is due to its great 


industrial activity. While its munition 
factories are now being pushed to the 
limit yet its industries that contribute 
to the necessities of a peaceful people 
would support in comfort more than 
100,000 of its 170,000 population. 


Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


is a great field for advertisers as the 
great wage envelope and the high divi- 
dends give its people money to buy 
everything they may desire. The 


Post and Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circulation! 
The medium that dominates this field! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston——New York Chicago 
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New York, January 31, 1918 
One of the 
wisest actions, 
Unprofitable , , doubt- 
Models edly, which any 
American manufacturer can un- 
dertake at this time is the exam- 
ination of his line of products 
with a view to the elimination of 
unnecessary models. In Print- 
ers’ INK for January 24 was re- 
corded the action of the 106 man- 
ufacturers comprising the Amer- 
ican Washing Machine Manufac- 
turers’ Association in eliminating 
171 models or styles as being not 
really essential. This action is 
entirely consistent with the ideas 
of the Commercial Economy 
Board, and is undoubtedly being 
duplicated to a greater or less ex- 
tent in many other lines. Vari- 
ations in models which serve 
merely to gratify the whim of an 
individual user, such as “left- 
handed” plows, and which add 





Discontinue 


to the cost of production, disturh 
standardization _ tendencies, and 
require additional raw materials 
have no place in the scheme of 
things when the nation is strain. 
ing every nerve to win the war. 

As PRrinTERS’ INK pointed out 
in a recent editorial, changes in 
style which are created in order 
to increase seasonal sales possj- 
bilities do not constitute a satis- 
factory basis for a permanent 
business policy. In the past, new 
models have been dumped upon 
the market periodically by many- 
facturers of mechanical special- 
ties when their sales fields began 
to approach the saturation point, 
When the vast majority of all 
your potential customers already 
own your product, the only way 
to continue selling on a big scale 
has been to bring out some minor 
improvement, or several of them, 
name your new model “Number 
Seven” or “Series C” and then go 
to all the users and persuade them 
to put out of service their present 
models of your device in order 
to substitute the new one. If the 
product is marketed through deal- 
ers, the latter are persuaded to 
take a generous allotment and 
then try to work them off on their 
customers by the use of the ar- 
gument indicated. Incidentally, a 
troublesome problem is created by 
the quantity of second-hand goods 
thrown on the market in direct 
competition with the new ma- 
chines produced. 

Even before the pressure of 
war-time economy became imper- 
ative, there were signs that the 
“new model” policy which has 
fairly run riot among machinery 
specialty manufacturers during 
the past ten or fifteen ycars, had 
begun to wane. Whereas a few 
years ago, the automobile manu- 
facturers tried to make the pub- 
lic feel that it was thoroughly 
bourgeois to run a 1911 car after 
January 1. 1912, not a few motorcar 
makers of late boldly declare that 
the 1918 model differs very little 
from 1917, and that in fact the 
1917 was a darned good car tt 
self! The typewriter manufac- 
turers have not, been so conspicu- 
ous of late in the introduction ot 
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new Ki:.gpi! Models which auto- 
matical)’ put all previous efforts 
in the «:scard. The adding ma- 
chine a.crtising devotes its ef- 
forts to selling adding machines, 
and not ‘0 suggestions that if you 
are usil): a machine built in 1915 
the doct.: ought to tap your head 
for soft spots. 

The ‘ ossible market satura- 
tion” qrestion still remains, of 
course; ut the answer to the 
manufaviurer’s problem seems 
likely « be found in branching 
out and adding new products, in- 
stead of new models of old prod- 
ucts, in the future when peace 
comes atid freight congestion 
troubles us no longer. A war 
lesson we have thoroughly learned 
is that machinery built to manu- 
facture one specialty may be con- 
verted to making another closely 
allied product with surprisingly 
little trouble. The already exist- 
ing sales organization can give 
the new specialty a flying start, 
backed by the prestige of the 
manufacturer’s name; the fac- 
tory experience will speedi ly bring 


manufacturing costs down to rock 


bottom; and we do not need to 
point out that a manufacturer 
with three or four or five popu- 
lar, advertised specialties is in a 
much stronger situation than the 
man with only one. , 


What does .it 
avail a <p er 
turer to spen 

With Com- time and effort, 

petitors and _ sometimes 
money, in trying to keep competi- 
tors from getting information 
which he possesses? In the great 
majority of cases, the information 
leaks out to them anyway. Near- 
ly every concern has its competi- 
tors on its mailing list, although 
it may not know it, 

It is common practice for busi- 
ness houses to resort to all sorts 
of ingenious methods to find out 
what competing firms are doing. 
Painters’ INK knows of a manu- 
facturer who maintains a statis- 
tical department. Its chief func- 
tion is to chart the activities of 
competitors. Every imaginable 
kind of ‘eure and fact about the 


Sharing 
Secrets 


principal concerns in the field are 
chronicled there in black and 
white. 

If competitors could see the 
“very contidential, inside” charac- 
ter of this material they would be 
very much chagrined. In fact, 
this manufacturer boasts that he 
knows more about the so-called 
secrets of his business rivals than 
they know themselves. The man- 
ufacturer does not use this infor- 
mation against his competitors. 
His sole purpose in gathering it is 
to keep informed as to what is 
happening in the trade and so that 
he will not be caught napping. It 
guides him in directing his adver- 
tising and sales policies. 

Ideas cannot be caged. To do 
any good they have to be used. 
And if they are used they cannot 
be kept secret. Therefore, why 
not pass them along freely, espe- 
cially if they are of such a nature 
that the circulation of them would 
benefit the whole industry? It is 
repeatedly being demonstrated 
that no single manufacturer can 
make very great progress if his 
trade lags behind. Any assistance 
that the individual may give 
toward uplifting his industry, in 
the long run helps him as much 
as it does any of his competitors. 


We find that we 
have always been 
mistaken about 
the automobile. 


Advertise Somehow or,oth- 
er we had the 


War Uses_ ‘ ‘ 
impression — that 


it was a pleasure vehicle. But the 
war has demonstrated most con- 
clusively that it is not. The effi- 
ciency of our numerous industries, 
our very national well-being, in 
fact the winning of the war itself, 
depend more or less on the auto- 
mobile. 

Its use, we are told, has become 
as general as the telephone and 
telegraph. For delivery purposes 
it is indispensable. Were it not 
for the help of the motor car, the 
railroad congestion would be vast- 
ly more critical. By enabling 
commuters to ride back and forth 
and thus relieve trains and street 
cars of the burden, the automo- 


To Prove 
a Product 
Essential, 
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bile is helping to conserve coal. 
Did you know that the motor cars 
now in use in this country have a 
combined seating capacity greater 
than all railroad and street cars 
together? Well, it is true, so we 
are informed. Just think of the 
benefit of that to the nation. Imag- 
ine how it saves horses for essen- 
tial farm work. In fact, the war 
has caused a scarcity of horses 
and mules, and the automobile has 
filled in the shortage. There is a 
shortage of doctors, too. Here 
again the motor car has come to 
the rescue. It enables them to get 
around more quickly and thus to 
see more patients. And in help- 
ing salesmen to travel faster and 
more intensively, look at the serv- 
ice that the automobile is perform- 
ing. These are only a few of the 
many ways in which the motor 
vehicle is serving the nation in 
these perilous days. 

It is to our friends in the auto- 
mobile business that we are in- 
debted for these interesting facts. 
Fearing that in some unguarded 
moment, when writing about cars, 


the editorial pen may slip and 
write “pleasure” instead of “pas- 


senger,” publications are being 
bombarded with all sorts of infor- 
mation tending to prove the essen- 
tial character of the motor vehi- 
cle. This shouldn’t be necessary. 
Anyone that has any knowledge at 
all of conditions knows that a 
very large percentage of all auto- 
mobiles are used for business pur- 
poses. Well-informed persons 
are not asking the makers of mo- 
tor cars to justify their economic 
position at this late date. But if 
such propaganda is necessary at 
this time, who is responsible? Is 
it not the automobile manufactur- 
ers themselves? For many years 
they have been diligently foster- 
ing the idea that the automobile is 
a pleasure vehicle. If you don’t 
believe it, look at their advertise- 
ments. The lay-outs, the illustra- 
tions, the copy itself, fairly drip 
with pleasure atmosphere. In the 
early days of the industry the au- 
tomobile may have been used al- 
most exclusively for joy-riding, 
but this has become less true each 
year. But the advertising has 


INK 


failed to reflect the change. It has 
continued to dwell on ‘he idea of 
luxury, rather than on necessity 
and convenience. Little or no men- 
tion was made of the many differ. 
ent every-day uses to which the 
automobile was being 
people, therefore, be | 
associating the words 
and “automobile” ? 

It may be argued, in : 
picturing the joys of au 
was the most effective sciling ar- 
gument. True. enough, but that 
does not justify the neglect of all 
the other uses to which cars were 
being put. Only seldom is it a 
good policy for an advertiser to 
emphasize his chief taliing point 
to such an extent that people will 
forget that his product has other 
uses. Advertising should not 
build up a one-sided conception of 
an article’s usefulness. 

But granting that “pleasure” 
copy was the best in normal times 
does not mean that it is the best 
under the extraordinary conditions 
of war. That should require no 
argument. Most obviously what 
is needed now is “use” copy. 
There is no better way for an in- 
dustry to justify its existence now 
than for it to advertise the vari- 
ous war-time ways in which it is 
serving the public. The very in- 
formation which the automobile 
people are sending out as press 
agent matter would make the most 
effective war copy. It would not 
only sell cars, but, what is more 
important right now, it would 
prove as nothing else will that the 
industry is an essential of the 
most fundamental kind. 

And in spite of the uproar the 
automobile folks have made about 
“pleasure” cars being “passenger” 
cars,. their copy even to-day 
doesn’t show much change. Just 
look over the ads and see. 

There are some other industries 
which should profit by their recent 
experiences, too. 


Geo. W. Coleman in ['rance 


George W. Coleman, of Boston, for- 
merly president of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, has gone 
to France in the interests of tie Baptist 
denomination, which is carrying on re 
ligious work among the soldiers. 
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‘snot »rimarily a fiction magazine. This magazine 
attain | and holds its distinctive position because 
ofits » ticles on current social and political problems. 


Never eless 


ap | ? _ 
dward J. O’Brien 
review in the Boston Transcript of 
January 19, 1918, of 


BEST SHORT STORIES 
of 1917,” says: 


(1) The Century printed a larger percentage 
short stories of permanent literary value 
th: any other magazine in America, and 


The Century printed a larger percentage 

‘hort stories of “still greater distinction,” 
stories worth re-reading plus stories. of 
permanent literary value than any other 
genoral and literary magazine. 


This gives our advertising friends a glimpse behind 
the scones. It shows you what the modern Century 
islike, Are you reading it? Did you read “Solemn 
Lookin : Blokes” in the December issue? Did you 
read “/\ Source of Irritation” in the January issue? 
Will you read “World Justice for France” in the 
March issue (to be published simultaneously by the 
French, Government and The Century)? It is edited 
for men like yourself. Not only in its short stories, 
but es ecially in its serious, authoritative articles. 
After ||, isn’t this dominating influence on discrim- 
inating readers exactly the thing you and other 
advertisers are looking for these days? 


amag: ‘ine of distinction and permanentliterary value 
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Your Cuts Represent 
an Investment 


Here is a device that prevents loss 

of cuts and protects them from 

scratches. May be stacked in with 

your files for drawings, card rec- 

ords, correspondence, etc. Ask us. 

Makers of “Y and E” Filing Devices and 
Office Systems 


Branches or Agents in the principal cities. 











| Pittsburgh Strives to Hold Em. 
| ployees 


The problem of holding 
being met by Pittsburgh ma 
by means of full-page news; iper ad. 
vertisements, showing that : to the 
best interests of the employ: “stick 
to their jobs” rather than + k work 
elsewhere, where pastures se “eener 
One of the pages is headed “i ie Lure 
of the Elsewhere” and _ re to the 
wanderlust which impels to be- 
| lieve that better wages, sh hours 
easier jobs are waiting in th: r shop 
or the next town. The aid isement 
continues: 

“Workers of the Pittsburgh district 
men of the bench, and lathe, | desk 
there is no need to listen 
of the elsewhere. 

“The Opportunity you seek 
—in the Pittsburgh district. 

“Your employer is ready to appreciate 
and reward unusual ability and un- 
stinted loyalty. 

“The Pittsburgh district 
place to LIVE in and— 

“The Corporations, Firms and Indi- 
viduals Are Interested in Having Good 
Workers Know About the Pittsburgh 
District—the Workshop of the World.” 

Another advertisement appeals to the 
workmen to do the best they can—all 
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Practical Advertising Manager 
Now serving Manufacturer 
Rated AA Al 


Available Account War Ad- 


justments 


Due to war-time adjustments, the 
services of a thoroughly practical ad- 
vertising manager, with a splendid rec- 
ord of real results are now available. 

Here is an advertising manager who 
is a sane, sensible business man. He 
can sell goods through printed salesman- 
ship because he is a splendid personal 
salesman. Has been uniformly success- 
ful with large concerns in Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and the Southwest for the 
past twelve years. Bought, sold and 
produced large volume of advertising. 
Writes excellent sales letters. A col- 
lege graduate; beyond draft age; pleas- 
ing personality; good health; versatile 
and dependable. 

Originated some very unique and 
successful work cooperating with war 
activities. 

Previous connections would make his 
services especially valuable for packing 
house products, cottonseed oil and other 
pure foods, or household utensils; or 
to manufacturers of footwear; or pub- 
lishers of large daily newspaper. 

Highest references from present and 
past connections. 

For further information, address: 
“M. N.,”’ Box 84, care Printers’ Ink. 


they can—in their work, as a duty to 
themselves and to the country: 

“Do your part with a will 

“Give your best efforts—make your 
work count to the utmost. 

“Do a full day’s work every day— 
do a full week’s work every week!” 

“Give your employer your best and 
he will give you his best in return! 

“Earn all you can while you can— 
cash in while your earning power is top 
notch. 

“Get a nest egg in a savings bank— 
take care of the future while vou are 
providing for the present.” 


Pictures Brazil’s Undeveloped 
Resources 


In business-paper advertising the Fed 


eral Export Corporation, New York, 


| gains attention to its service by means 
| of a sketch of a river scene in Brazil. 


with boxed and barrelled merchandise 
being carried from native boats to a 
primitive ox cart to avoid a waterfall 


| “They'll Build Locks Here Some Day 
| is the caption, and the potentialities of 


the country are set forth in the ac 


companying text: 


“The rivers of Brazil offer tle most 
remarkable example of a natural trans 
port system, with main trunk lines and 
feeders, that is present in any country. 
With one-tenth the expendit that 
we make on our rivers and harbors they 
can open up the headwaters o! these 
streams to steam navigation anc br 
out to the world the immer 
sable products of the great cer 
teau. And they will do it. too, 


| this is the land of greatest poten 


It has every natural resource 
possess and others: that we ca 
have.”’ : 
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The begining of the Government suit 
5 company under the Sher- 
use of this policy was de- 

‘xrnTERS’ INK for December 


against t! 
man law 
scribed 11 


'd Em fi Colgate Argues It Out in WAN T E D 
Advertising 
rers is C i : 
sires IMU so. the eater with ial 
sto the pam weument °  Tefeation,” and defending | nother 
k wor ‘dale woe ree: Great Copy Writer 
greener, +f 


Four months ago we found a 
man who measured up to our 


— 7% 1917. Advertising which —7 unusual requirements. 
Shop othe a - : : . % * 
isement appeared te ea a We discovered him in Texas—six 
For Fa é I. months after starting our search. 
' roduc on the Colgate letter-head, a ae ni ; 
istrict rep’ Pe 9 hich He has made good like we knew he 
desk a messag’ To Our Customers,” whic would. He’s as happy as can be, and 
R 1 . 80 are we. 
1€ lure \.corney General has brought But now we want another like him— 
are Colgate & Company under another who has had the broad busi- 
HERE n Law on the ground that ~ be get that will qualify him 
yer to stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
preciate isked our customers to ob- other men in this organization. 
id Gi: form retail or selling price We want a mau Whose morals are as 
lucts. We have carried on good as his copy. He must be clean- 
: this policy openly for forty years, and minded as well as keen minded. And 
a good are surprised at this action. The A he must be sincere in his seareh for a 
1 Indi torney General offered to withhold the oye poo enaggel le eae 
: “pia 4 are § 1g no salary limita- 
¢ Good prosecution if we would give up our tion. The man we want will get the 
tsburgh price protection policy, but, believing salary he wants. 
Vorld.” that we are in no manner breaking the Don’t ‘phone or call until we ask 
to th law, we have decided to contest the suit. you to do so. Just write us a letter 
Boas : “The facts are these: We ask all our to make us know you better. Address 
ae customers to sell our goods at a uniform Pace 
iuty to - : ° 
: price which assures to them a fair and er, 1S ompany 


reasonable profit. If they prefer not to : 
do so, we, on our part, prefer not to Seana TG 
make sales to them. That is the case 2 ESE POE ~ 
vag pak te Nothing Succeeds Like Service 


st and 
i! 
can— 
is top 


yank— 
nu are 


loped fuse to accept his orders, for if he sells 

at cost or below cost to advertise his = 

business, he injures our oeed = and An advertising agency has 
> Fed makes our articles undesirable for other . +h 
York, dealers to handle, as they wish to be a desirable position for a 
means assured of a profit and not a loss. man who can manage an 
Brazil, Colgate goods are sold at the same office with tact and effici- 


andise 


ies of 
e ac “We have been in business for 112 
years. We have at present over forty smoothly. 

most thousand direct customers in the United 
trans States as well as a large export busi- The letter should state 
s and ness in nearly every part of the globe, hi b h 

De : pe everything about the ap- 
intry. and we ieve that in standardizing y 8 ° 


that 
they 
these 
bring 
val- 
| pla 
ause 
ality 
t we 
vever 


as it stands to-day. 

“We have no monopoly or exclusive 
patents. Soaps, powders, perfumes and 
toilet preparations are made and sold 
by more than one thousand manufac- 
turers in this country alone. Compe- 
tition is keen and active. No one is 
compelled to buy our products. Every 
dealer is at liberty to purchase wherever 
and from whomever he pleases. We 
demand no written agreement and we 
threaten no injury to his business if he 
sells below our prices. We simply re- 


prices and upon the same terms to all 
our customers. Dealers are thus as- 
sured of an equal and reasonable profit 
whether located in city or country, of 
large means or small. 


prices for our customers, we are carry- 
ing out their wishes, as we have re- 
peatedly, ly letter and through salesmen; 
been assiived that this policy has given 
the great satisfaction to the greatest 
number 

“Every s.anufacturer, especially those 
who do 1 possess a monopoly, should 
have the ‘ight to control his own pro- 
duction, s-iect his own customers, and 
refuse to ‘!! orders from those who are 
injuring business.” 














Office Manager 
WANTED! 








ency. 
He must be competent to 
handle a large clerical force 


plicant that an employer 
would want to know—age, 
education, record, present 
position, salary expected, 
etc. “K.L.,”’ Box 83, care 
Printers’ Ink, 

















Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


ie you were a merchant and you 
had for years been the exclu- 
sive agent in your city for a cer- 
tain manufacturer, and you had 
finally decided to change to a dif- 
ferent line and discontinue the 
old one, how would it strike you 
to receive the following in re- 
sponse to your letter notifying the 
manufacturer of your decision? 


“My dear Mr. Marvel: 

“We do not propose to say 
good-bye to you, for we do not 
feel that that word will fit the 
case at all. We might say so- 
long, but that is as far as we 
propose to go, for we feel that 
our business relationship and our 
personal relationship have been so 
friendly and cordial in the past, 
that we are going to stick to you 
as friends, anyway. 

“Frankly, Mr. Marvel, we are 
very sorry to lose the Marvei 
Company, because we have always 
felt that you are one of our star 
customers, and dog-gone-it man, 
we like you. We like you for the 
fine way in which you conduct 
business, and also for the nice vol- 
ume of business you have sent in. 

*x* * * 


“But, nevertheless, we can see 
the reason in your action, and 
really believe that you are taking 
the very best possible move for 
your own interests. No salesman 
can sell two different lines with 
success, any more than one man 
can serve two masters or love 
two women at the same time. 
He may be able to do it for a 
little while but sooner or later he 
is going to get caught up, and 
won’t be able to put it over, so 
we feel that you are taking the 
best course, and although we re- 
gret it very much, still we are 
willing to look at it from a reason- 
able standpoint, and live in hopes 
that sooner or later you will come 
back. 

“We wish you all kinds of suc- 
cess and prosperity, and the next 


time I get down south, I am going 
1 


to make it a particular point to 
get in to see you, and endeayor 
to thank you for the favors you 
have extended in the past. Any- 
thing we can do to help you at any 
time, we will be very glad to have 
you advise us about.” 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
almost any merchant would havea 
mighty kindly feeling toward that 
manufacturer, instead of having 
that little mean, unpleasant feel- 
ing that frequently accompanies 
such business changes. And if 
there had been any doubt in the 
merchant’s mind as to whether 
he ought to make the change, 
which way would he lean after 
reading such a letter? In this 
instance the deal had been put 
through, but if it does not work 
out well, it is a pretty sure bet 
that the merchant will go right 
back to that manufacturer’s line, 
without even lovking around. All 
of which goes to show that a man 
who can grin and act human at his 
own funeral isn’t always dead! 

* ok * 


The topic was that ever-inter- 
esting one about how to get the 
manufacturer’s salesmen to use 
discretion in ordering out adver- 
tising matter, especially at this 
time when the higher cost of pa- 
per and printing makes waste more 
serious than it ever was. 

‘Do any of you gentlemen 
here,” asked a clothing man, “have 
your salesmen requisition adver- 
tising matter for the dealer?” 

Practically all of those present 
did, though nearly all qualified 
their affirmative answers by add- 
ing that they “censored” such re- 
quests, cutting down quantities in 
accordance with their judgment 
and their knowledge of the deal- 
ers. One member of the circle 
expressed his opinion that the 
greater number of requisitions re- 
ceived from the salesmen of his 
house were what he was pleased 
to call “hotel requisitions”—made 
out without any conference with 


the dealer as to just what he be- 
0 
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YOU CAN PICK OUT A 
FLEXLUME EVERY TIME 


Look at the signs in this picture. See how the Flexlume stands out 
from the others. 

This is a Flexlume interchangeable sign. 

By means of it your dealer or branch store can tell a new story 
every day—just take out one set of letters and slip in another—there 
is no end to the possible combinations. 

Flexlume signs are made with either fixed or interchangeable charac- 
ters of raised, snow-white Oplex glass. The lights are behind each 
letter giving maximum brilliancy when the sign is illuminated. 

The raised white letters on a dark background give the strongest 
possible daylight display. 

ae matter where it is placed a Flexiume radiates an atmosphere of 
quality. 

Your trademark, or the distinctive style of lettering of your trade 
name, can be perfectly reproduced in Flexlume characters. This is one 
reason why Flexlumes are particularly suited to the needs of national 
advertisers. They tie your advertising to the dealer’s door. 

Flexlumes are used by such well-known organizations as the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., the Hood Tire Co., the Standard 
Oil Co., United Cigar Stores. 

They chose Flexlumes after careful investigation. Study day 
and night signs and you will make the same choice, for Flexlumes 
combine all the selling points—brilliancy, day and night appear- 
ance, greatest reading distance. 

We shall be pleased to send you the Flexlume book “Twenty Four 
Hours a Day” anda sketch showing how your sign will look. 


je Electrical Advertisin 
The Flexlume Sign Co. 11-16 ‘Niagara siret, Baal, Ne. 
Pacific Coast Distributors : Electrical Products Corp., 941 W.16th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Canadian Distributors - - - - The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. St. Catherines, Ont. 
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Roy W. JoHNsON 


Trade Marks : Trade “Names 
The Protection of Good Will 


Mutual Life Building 
32 Nassau Street 
New York 











REACH THE NAVY 


Over a third-million men, averaging 
$52.83 monthly above living expenses. 
All volunteers, virtually no dependents. 
Big buying power, 
monthly. Reachable through Scott & 
Scott Navy List. 
service aid. Information upon request. 
Scott & Scott, Inc., 144 E. 32nd St., 
N. Y.; 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 





“How To Make Type Talk” | 


An indis 
gain livelihoods from the preparation of 
matter in any form. po mer by 
authorities. 


Send $1.00. Money refunded if you wish. 


rinted 


195 Fort Hill Sq. | 
The Stetson Press '° oston" 


Use Lantern Slides for | 





wae Advertising 


They are like business | 
Cc ey suggest the | 


vertising medium. Unique | 


Blides add punch to any 
display. Write to us. 


UNIQUE SLIDE Co., 


717 Seventh Av.,N.Y.City | 





Booklets and __| 
Catalogs Many of America’s 


prominent adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies 
and others requiring high 
grade composition or print- 
ing, use the 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 33rd to 34th Sts., NEW YORK CITY 











over $21,000,000 | 


Mail order or canteen | 


nsable book for men and women who | 


leading | 





ORIGINAL § SAMPLES 
IDEAS “SUBMITTED 


©) O75 he oe a 


LIDE 


F22 MOVIFS* 


154 West 45% St. 
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lieved in or would .undertake to 
use faithfully. 

Said the man who opened the 
discussion: “We don’t have opr 
men do that, and we don’t believe 
the class of men we employ can 
be trained to do that sort of work 
effectively. We have to have ex. 
perienced men of middle age to 
sell our trade. They earn good 
salaries, up as high as $8,000 a 
year. They work six months and 
take six months off. They think 
they know their end of the busj- 
ness pretty Well, and they do, 
What are you going to do with 
that class of man? He will listen 
respectfully to your talk about 
how to sell the advertising to the 
dealer, but it doesn’t get any- 
where. We have taken the other 


tack. We take the matter of ad- 
vertising up direct with the deal- 
er, explain everything to him 
fully, get him to declare himself in 
writing as to what he wants and 
will use, and we are pleased with 
the results of the new way.” 
* ok * 


Another member of the circle— 
the representative of a big paint 
manufacturer—spoke up: “The 
situation with us isn’t quite as bad 
as the one just described, but in 
order to get our men to use our 
dealer-aids as we want them to 
do we confer with them as to our 
plans and material and try to have 
them feel that they have suggested 
or supported a good part of what 
we put out. This requires a little 
strategy, of course, because if we 
give them too much leeway we 
find that they argue for a large 
distribution of various sorts of 
advertising matter that we on the 
advertising end believe is un- 
profitable when we get beyond re- 
stricted use. 

“We also found that it helped 
very much to provide each mana 
nice leather portfolio—one that 
our representative could take a 
pride in carrying around. We 
played a little trick on some of 
the older men at the sales conven- 
tion following the year in which 
these portfolios equipped with 
complete sets of advertising aids 
were given out. We had each 
man send in his portfolio and set 
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believe W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 


For a progressive executive to 
secure the services of a young 
man who has a natural ability 
to “take hold” and who will 
become an asset to him. Have 
the foundation to build on, 
such as personality, vision and 
self-reliance. Technical educa- 
tion and three years sales work. 
Age 28, draft exempt. “O.R.,” 
Box 85, care Printers’ Ink. 














BINDERS FOR PRINTERS’ INK 


*65 Cents Each—Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average | 


of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very sim- 
ple arrangement, and will open like a book, 
with all inside margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
Covered with strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue - - New York 
*Where two or more are ordered at the same 
time, the price is 55c. each, plus actual ship- 


ping costs. 
Pat. Dec. 12, 1916. 


“CLIMAX” ag he A Paper Clips 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 

are of constant 
users to be by far the BEST, MOST 


PATENTED DEC. 12, I9lo 
ECONOMICAL AND SAFEST. 
PRICES F. 0. B. BUFFALO 


Packed 10,000 to the box 
10,000, 15c. perM 100,000,8%c. perM 
50,000, 10c. perM 500,000,8c. perM 
Packed 1,000 to box, 2c. per M extra 
BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG. CO. 
457 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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of advertising material. In , 
number of cases the outfit was as 
new-looking as if it had never 
been touched. As a matter of 
fact, in many cases the equipment 
had been left at home and hadn't 
done its bit. We had the goods 
on these men and had a chance to 
call them to order. We {ind, too 
that the older men are harder to 
swing into this educational end of 
our work. The younger fellows 
are more susceptible—more pli- 
able. Just the same, the old boys 
have their place in a large organ. 
ization. Sometimes they can doa 
type of work that the younger fel- 
lows can’t swing.” 


Still Something for Santa Fe 
Road to Tell About 


While he states that it is too early to 
say what effect Government control will 
have on railroad advertising, W. H. 
Simpson, general advertising agent of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way, tells Printers’ InK that he does 
not anticipate radical changes. 

“Even if competition for passenger 
traffic should be lessened,” he said, 
“there are other things that the Santa 
Fe very properly can continue to bring 
to the attention of the public. Vaca 
tion outings in the national parks (par- 
ticularly Yosemite, Sequoia and General 
Grant, in California, and the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona) will require men- 
tion. The Colorado Rockies, and the 
picturesque region around Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, also trips off the beaten 
path all over the Southwest, will need 
exploiting in a big way; likewise indus- 
trial and farming opportunities.” 


Checker Boards? 
Linoleum 


Here is a new use for linoleum, far 
afield from its main purpose of a floor 
covering. Thousands of checker boards 
are wanted for the soldiers—more than 
can be readily supplied of the usual sort 
—and old-fashioned checkered linoleum 
is being cut up to meet the need. The 
Y. M. C. A. is back of the scheme, and 
school children and local organizations 
are helping in the new work. 


Use 





To reduce your 
selling expense 


H. Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 


win Heegstra 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA”. 
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| Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted—\DVERTISING _ SOLICIT- 
ORMANAGER at once. Young man 
preferred. State experience, what sal- 
ary wante | and when you can come, 
when answering. Box 693, a5 
—————— ° ° 
Young lady wanted having experience 
compiling lists and preparing copy’ for 
the printer. Must also be competent 
typist. Address giving details as to ex- 
perience and salary expected to Box 
701, care Printers’ Ink. 
America Futura, a Spanish Magazine, 
will pay ral commissions to adv. and 
sib. representatives in New Orleans, 
Sin Francisco, Les Angeles and other 
jocalities with Spanish population. Amer- 
ica Futura, 24 State St., N. Y. 
Wanted-a first-class advertising solici- 
tor for the central western territory of 
, well-established New York trade 
paper. Preference to man familiar 
with electrical field. State age, na- 
tionality and salary expected. Box 719, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 

WANTED 
A man to take charge of compilation 
of trade directory. Must have organ- 
ation ability, experience in work of 
this kind, knowledge of advertising busi- 
ness. Replies must give full details as 
to experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Box 700, Printers’ Ink. 


Leading monthly in the painting, 
decorating and wall paper field wants 
aman above draft age to fill an edi- 
torial position. Must be able to write 
good, forcible English, to prepare copy 
for the printer and supervise make-up. 
Other things being equal, preference 
will be given to a man having some 
knowledge of the trade or to a graduate 
of a technical, art or architectural 
school. Some knowledge of chemistry 
desirable. Address, giving particulars 
as to age, experience -and earning 

















capacity. Box 710, care Printers’ Ink. 








Young man wanted to start at bot- 
tom of advertising business, selling 
classified advertisements for large 
New York newspaper, to see what 
sort of a future he can work out 
for himself. 

The work will be hard, hours long, 
and first earning small. But the 
opportunity to learn the advertis- 
ing and modern newspaper business, 
and to advance in. salary and re- 
sponsibility, is exceptional. 

Only the most promising candidate 
—obviously willing to give his en- 
tire time and energy to the work, 
to go through a long period of ad- 
vertising selling training, to be able 
to master the most difficult obstacles 
—will be considered. Apply, giving 
age, education, nationality an 
three references, to Box 724, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising man wanted to represent 
an old-established engineering publica- 
tion in the territory embracing the 
western half of New York, western 
Pennsylvania and the eastern half of 
Ohio. Must be a constructive sales- 
man. Write, stating age, education, 
experience and salary expected, to Box 
720, Printers’ Ink. 
EDITOR WANTED $s assistant 
on staff of an_ electrical trade 
paper. Qualifications are ability to 
write concise English, everlasting 
carefulness with details, some ex- 
perience in electrical manufactur- 
ing or jobbing business, in deferred 
military classification or not in 
draft age. Fair salary to start with 
advancement as earned. Box 692, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted 


A_ prominent New York newspaper 
offers an exceptional opportunity for a 
high-grade advertising salesman—one 
who has had experience with Advertis- 
ing Agencies and National Advertisers. 
If familiar with book advertising so 
much the better. Salary dependent 
upon the worth of the man. Reply by 
letter, giving experience and detailed 
qualifications. Box 707, care Printers’ 


LAYOUT MAN 


Large Philadelphia printing 
plant doing catalogue, book- 
let and general high-grade 
work, requires a man whose 
duties will be to co-operate 
with the sales force, plan- 
ning the art work, typo- 
graphical arrangement, 
stock and color schemes, 
and who is qualified to fol- 
low up the work in an effi- 
cient manner after it is 
passed on to the manufac- 
turing departments. Some- 
one with actual experience 
in such work with printing 
plant or advertising agency 
preferred. State experience, 
qualifications, compensation 
desired and status as to 
draft. Replies will be 
treated confidentially. 


Address Box 705, Printers’ Ink 
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Wanted—Copy writer with agency expe- 
rience. Must be first-class man. Sub- 
mit examples of your work, state salary 
wanted, and time you can be here. 
Position now open. Give full details in 
first letter. Samples submitted will be 
returned on request. Keeshen Adver- 
tising Co., Oklahoma City. 





Experienced classified advertising sales- 
man wanted. Only one whose record 
clearly proves that he can sell the big- 
ger and more important account in 
classified advertising in New York 
need apply. State age, experience, last 
salary, nationality, education and ref- 


Box 723, care of Printers” Ink. 
“best 


ten of your 

samples; pen and ink, wash lettering, 
etc.. general agency class of work. 
Write full qualifications in application 
letter, stating experience and_ salary 
expected. Big opportunity for fast, 
capable man. Address L. Sargent, 
Art Director, Southwestern Advertis- 
ing Company, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 


STENOGRAPHER WANTED 


Capable young woman with pub- 
lishing and advertising experi- 
ence, by leading New York pub- 
lishing house. Give experience, 
age, salary, references, etc. Box 
725, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


Ad. and Catalog Man 


Athletic goods house of stand- 
ing—experienced in compiling 
catalogs and preparing ads. To 
devote one-half day to selling 
in retail department for ex- 
perience and balance of day 
at desk. Salary $1200 to start. 
Apply own handwriting. 


Box 711, 
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COULD YOU SUCCEED AT 
THIS JO 


We need a copy and layout man with 
ideas and capacity for work in techni- 
cal publishing field. Experience with 
or knowledge of machine tools, railway 
equipment or operation. desirable, but 
not a prerequisite. Ability to analyze 
sales problems of advertisers and plan 
satisfactory copy adaptable to the pur- 
pose in each case is essential. Give ex- 
perience for past 8 years, where last 
employed and salary. Also state age, 
status regarding draft, salary expected 
and submit a few samples of recent 
work. Address, Box 697, Printers’ Ink, 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago. 
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oe = MISCELLANEO US 
Direxall foot-power add 
chine, pay roll attachment, 
trays, plates, etc., bargai: 
Century Laundry Co., 251 


New York City. 


Successful New “York pub 
will sublet part of office, 
facilities, to advertising ag 
of-town publisher. Han 
nished and centrally locat: 
class building. Address |: 
Printers’ Ink. 





OMEIKE’S' PRESS 

BUREAU, 106-110 Sev: 
New York City, sends new 
pings on any subject in whi 
be interested. Most relia 
Write for circular and tern 


MAGAZINE FOR SALE. 





interest for sale in publicatio: 


to home interests and the 
woman’s activities. Owners 
because of other interests. 
cation is issued monthly. F 
over five years. $2.00 per ye: 
advertising income. Write 

405 Lexington Ave., New Yo 
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rk City. 


WANTED —Second - hand “cyl 
inder press, good condition, to 
take as maximum a 38x50 sheet, 
Must be standard make and in 


good condition. 
pay cash. Address, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Purchaser will 
Box 703, 





Established weekly; 
by advertisers and 
great expansion. 
Corporation for 


greatly in 
readers ; 


sale. No 
leave good working margin. 


Box 722, care of Printers’ Ink. 





For Sale—Class Publication 


room for 
Controlling interest in 
liabilities: 
$5000 will more than buy interest and 
Reason for 
selling, other business requires full time. 


demand 











A remarkable opportunity in 


the Agri- 


cultural Publishing field may be opened 


shortly by military 
organization of a 
Middle West. 


Farm Paper 
Foresight pron 


demands on the 


in the 
ipts the 


Directors to invite proposals for out: 
right purchase or applications for the 
General Manager’s position from men 


with capital or experience, 
both. 
pointment, stating intentions 
ifications. Address Box 727, 





THE RAY ADDING MACHINE 


Time, Money, Labor. Costs 


eferably 


Write for particulars or an ap- 
and qual- 


P..4, 


Saves 
than 


an average mistake—only $25 


with speed and accuracy 0 
priced machines. Also dire 
tracts. Used by U. S. nat, 
tional Harvester Co., B. & O. 
ness and professional men ev: 
Handsome desk stand free. 

money, but write for 20 days’ 


The Ray Company, 1560 Pow: 


Richmond, Va. 


Bldg., 
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PosiTIONS WANTED 


LIVE WIRF 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
desires c! . thoroughly experienced 
all lines; cst references; a hustler. 

Box 699, Printers’ Ink. 


“ASSISTANT MANAGER 


uantity rk, correspondence, adver- 
ee routine, details, records, data, 
ete. C. ox 709, care Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST capid worker. Agency 
trained. perienced in color, wash, 
line and outs figure, lettering, deco- 
ration. () ginal ideas. Draft exempt. 
Now em] d. Box 715, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Advertising Solicitor 
wants nection with National, 
Weekly Monthly Magazine. FEast- 
ern terri: ry; exempt; employed at 
present. references. Box 713, P. I. 


I WANT A JOB 

\ - and opportunity as Ex-- 
- Office 4 mgd and Cor- 

respondent, or ’ Asst. Advg. _Mgr. Have 

always given ‘entire satisfaction. Box 698. 


COPY-PI AN MAN or ADVERTISING 
MANAGER. New York vicinity. Ex- 
perienced every branch, Employed by 
agency. Splendid training. Highest 
references. Draft exempt. Makes own 
layouts. Versatile, Box 714, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Experienced advertising manager (Auto- 
mobile and Hardware), Agency Man- 
ager, Copywriter, Salesman. * Available 
Feb’y Ist, $200 per Month. Box 702. 


EXECUTIVE 
Tactful energetic American, 37, expe- 
rienced Purchasing, Sales, Collections, 
Advertising, fice Management; stu- 
dent of law, now employed, — for 
proposition. $3,000. Box 712, ae, 
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Editor, 40 years old, with 20 years’ ex- 
perience as editor, writer, and general 
publishing and publicity expert, desires 
new connection. Now pleasantly located 
as Editor of Magazine with over million 
circulation. Address “ie terms, Aldrich 
James, 37 E. 38th St., N. Y. City 


ARTIST and LAYOUT MAN 


at present connected with large pub- 
lishers, desires to make a change. Ex- 
pert at layout work and finished draw- 
ings, black and white and color, under- 





- stands ordering of engravings, etc. Age 


25. Box 696, Printers’ Ink. 


Service man for National Advertiser. 
A man who has had four years’ experi- 
ence in the publishing field is available 
for change; understands advertising 
and circulation details, compiling of 
prospect lists, printing, rates, records. 
Enthusiastic worker; 25 years, draft de- 
ferred, excellent references. You make 
no mistake in granting me an_ inter- 
view. Box 726, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A Result Getter 


Ten years on the road with Tire Fac- 
tory. Ten years selling automobiles 
wholesale and retail in the East. Open 
for first time, thirty-nine years old, 
married, and position I seek. must be 
big enough to attract a result-getter— 
New England preferred. ‘‘Result 
Getter,’’ Box 708, care Printers’ Ink. 


Can Some Agency Use Me? 


Age 22. Draft exempt. 1917 gradu- 
ate large Eastern college, where spe- 
cialized in English and economics. 
Recent graduate I. C. S. advertising 
course. Considerable newspaper edit- 
ing, but little advertising experience. 
Best of references. Want opening in 
copy department of some agency. Low 
salary at first. Box 706, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 

















A PAYING INVESTMENT 
N. Y. U. young man—agency trained 
—can present enough evidence to a 
medium sized agency or advertising de- 
partment to prove that he is a paying 
investment. Box 718, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERT ISING.—Capable; general ad- 
vertising work, covering agency, maga- 
tine, news “ experience; layouts and 
preparatior make-up, proofreading, 
typograplhiy, ” engravings; now employed; 
draft exempt; excellent references. 
Box 690, care Printers’ Ink. 


A Line or Two 
Puts you right in touch with experi- 
enced (9 yrs.) agency copy man. A 
thinker and a worker. College ote 
ate, 32, married, employed. Box 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Actual selling and sales managerial ex- 
perience will enable me to lighten the 
burden some sales manager. 28 
yrs, mavried, draft exempt. , Prefer 
Clevelan’ or Buffalo, but am _not too 
—— Box 721, care of Printers’ 
nk, 

















Good Man for Agency 


or National Advertiser 


For eight years I have devoted my 
time to advertising and selling. 
At present on one of the largest 
New York City dailies. I am 
looking for a position with an 
agency or in the advertising de- 
partment of a national advertiser. 
Excellent references. 


Write Box 717, care Printers’ Ink. 











Capable Advertising Man 


Experienced as Manager, Solicitor and 
Copy Writer seeks connection on or 
before March 1st with live publication 


(Northern preferred) where ability, 
character and general worth will be 
valued. Ten years successful record 
with papers of 12,000 to 50,000 circu- 
lation. Always made good. Employed 
at present. References unquestioned. 
Opportunity and $40 minimum salary 
desired. Address H. H. Sears, care 
aco Morning News, Waco, Texas. 
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| GETS RESULTS | 


Our aims and ideals are not 
alone to render service to our 
clients through the medium of 
Outdoor Advertising consisting 
of Painted Display, Poster 
Advertising and Spectacular 
Electric Signs; but to create, 
to originate, to construct, to co- 
operate in every way which will 
tend to the greater exploitation 
of their products. Weare Cre- 
ators and Builders of Domi- 
nant, Distinctive, Imposing 
and Productive Publicity. 
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CHICAGO» NEW YORK 


Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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J. Walter Thompson Company 


Purchased for 


WOODBURY’S SOAP 


nine pages of advertis- 
ing in the Rotogravure 
Section of The Chicago 
Tribune in the 


year 1917. 


Spring campaigns for 
1918 Rotogravure 
should be placed now. 


The Chicags Tribune 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 








